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THE DWELLER OF THE THRESHOLD. 


Bv SIR ED— D L— TT— N B— LVV-R. 

BOOK I. 

The Promptings of the Ideal. 

It was noon. Sir Edward had stepped from his 
brougham and was proceeding on foot down the 
Strand. He was dressed with his usual faultless taste, 
but in alighting from his vehicle his foot had slipped, 
and a small round disk of conglomerated soil, which 
instantly appeared on his high arched instep, marred 
the harmonious glitter of his boots. Sir Edward was 
fastidious. Casting his eyes around, at a little dis- 
tance he perceived the stand of a youthful bootblack. 
Thither he sauntered, and carelessly placing his foot 
on the low stool, he waited the application of the 
polisher’s art. “’Tis true,” said Sir Edward to him- 
self, yet half aloud, “the contact of the Foul and the 
Disgusting mars the general effect of the Shiny and 
the Beautiful — and, yet, why am I here? I repeat it, 
calmly and deliberately — why am I here? Ha! Boy!” 
The Boy looked up — his dark Italian eyes glanced 
intelligently at the Philosopher, and as with one hand 
he tossed back his glossy curls from his marble brow, 
and with the other he spread the equally glossy Day 
& Martin over the Baronet’s boot, he answered in deep 
rich tones: “The Ideal is subjective to the Real. The 
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exercise of apperception gives a distinctiveness to idio- 
cracy, which is, however, subject to the limits of Me. 
You are an admirer of the Beautiful, sir. You wish 
your boots blacked. The Beautiful is attainable by 
means of the Coin.” 

“Ah,” said Sir Edward thoughtfully, gazing upon 
the almost supernal beauty of the Child before him; 
“you speak well. You have read Kant." 

The Boy blushed deeply. He drew a copy of 
Kant from his blouse, but in his confusion several other 
volumes dropped from his bosom on the ground. The 
Baronet picked them up. 

“Ah!” said the Philosopher, “what’s this? Cicero's 
De Seneciute, at your age, too? Martial's Epigrams, 
Caesar's Commentaries. What! a classical scholar?” 

“E pluribus Unum. Nux vomica. Nil despe- 
randum. Nihil fit!” said the Boy, enthusiastically. 
The Philosopher gazed at the Child. A strange 
presence seemed to transfuse and possess him. Over 
the brow of the Boy glittered the pale nimbus of the 
Student. 

“Ah, and Schiller’s Robbers, too?” queried the 
Philosopher. 

“Das ist ausgespielt,” said the Boy, modestly. 

“Then you have read my translation of Schiller's 
Ballads ?" continued the Baronet, with some show of 
interest. 

“I have, and infinitely prefer them to the original,” 
said the Boy, with intellectual warmth. “You have 
shown how in Actual life we strive for a Goal we can- 
not reach ; how in the Ideal the Goal is attainable, and 
there effort is victory. You have given us the An- 
tithesis which is a key to the Remainder, and con- 
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stantly balances before us the conditions of the Actual 
and the privileges of the Ideal.” 

“My very words,” said the Baronet; “wonderful, 
wonderful!” and he gazed fondly at the Italian boy, 
who again resumed his menial employment. Alas! the 
wings of the Ideal were folded. The Student had 
been absorbed in the Boy. 

But Sir Edward’s boots were blacked, and he 
turned to depart. Placing his hand upon the cluster- 
ing tendrils that surrounded the classic nob of the in- 
fant Italian, he said softly, like a strain of distant 
music: — 

“Boy, you have done well. Love the Good. 
Protect the Innocent. Provide for The Indigent. Re- 
spect the Philosopher Stay! Can you tell me 

what is The True, The Beautiful, The Innocent, The 
Virtuous?” 

“They are things that commence with a capital 
letter,” said the Boy, promptly. 

“Enough! Respect everything that commences 
with a capital letter! Respect Me!” and dropping a 
half-penny in the hand of the boy, he departed. 

The Boy gazed fixedly at the coin. A frightful 
and instantaneous change overspread his features. His 
noble brow was corrugated with baser lines of calcula- 
tion. His black [eye, serpent-like, glittered with sup- 
pressed passion. Dropping upon his hands and feet, 
he crawled to the curbstone and hissed after the re- 
treating form of the Baronet, the single word: — 
“Bilk!” 
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BOOK II. 

In the World. 

“Eleven years ago,” said Sir Edward to himself, 
as his brougham slowly rolled him toward the Com- 
mittee Room; “just eleven years ago my natural son 
disappeared mysteriously. I have no doubt in the 
world but that this little bootblack is he. His mother 
died in Italy. He resembles his mother very much. 
Perhaps I ought to provide for him. Shall I disclose 
myself? No! no! Better he should taste the sweets of 
Labor. Penury ennobles the mind and kindles the 
Love of the Beautiful. I will act to him, not like a 
Father, not like a Guardian, not like a Friend — but 
like a Philosopher!” 

With these words, Sir Edward entered the Com- 
mittee Room. His Secretary approached him. “Sir 
Edward, there are fears of a division in the House, 
and the Prime Minister has sent for you.” 

“I will be there,” said Sir Edward, as he placed 
his hand on his chest and uttered a hollow cough! 

No one who heard the Baronet that night, in his 
sarcastic and withering speech on the Drainage and 
Sewerage Bill, would have recognized the lover of the 
Ideal and the Philosopher of the Beautiful. No one 
who listened to his eloquence would have dreamed of 
the Spartan resolution this iron man had taken in re- 
gard to the Lost Boy — his own beloved Lionel. None ! 

“A fine speech from Sir Edward to-night,” said 
Lord Billingsgate, as, arm-and-arm with the Premier, 
he entered his carriage. 

“Yes! but how dreadfully he coughs!” 
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THE DWELLER OF THE THRESHOLD. 7 

“Exactly. Dr. Bolus says his lungs are entirely 
gone; he breathes entirely by an effort of will, and al- 
together independent of pulmonary assistance.” 

“How strange!” and the carriage rolled away. 


BOOK III. 

The Dweller of the Threshold. 

“Adon Ai, appear! appear!” 

And as the Seer spoke, the awful Presence glided 
out of Nothingness, and sat, sphinx-like, at the feet 
of the Alchemist. • . 

“I am come!” said the Thing. 

.“You should say, ‘I have come,’ — it’s better gram- 
mar,” said the Boy-Neophyte, thoughtfully accenting 
the substituted expression. 

“Hush, rash Boy,” said the Seer, sternly. “Would 
you oppose your feeble knowledge to the infinite in- 
telligence of the Unmistakable? A word, and you 
are lost forever.” 

The Boy breathed a silent prayer, and, handing a 
sealed package to the Seer, begged him to hand it to 
his father in case of his premature decease. 

“You have sent for me,” hissed the Presence. 

* “Behold me, Apokatharticon , — the Unpronounceable. 
In me all things exist that are not already coexistent. 
I am the Unattainable, the Intangible, the Cause, and 
the Effect. In me observe the Brahma of Mr. Emer- 
son; not only Brahma himself, but also the sacred 
musical composition rehearsed by the faithful Hindoo. 
I am the real Gyges. None others are genuine.” 

And the veiled Son of the Starbeam laid himself 
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loosely about the room, and permeated Space ge- 
nerally. 

“Unfathomable Mystery,” said the Rosicrucian in 
a low, sweet voice. “Brave Child with the Vitreous 
Optic! Thou who pervadest all things and rubbest 
against us without abrasion of the cuticle. I command 
thee, speak!” 

And the misty, intangible, indefinite Presence 
spoke. 


BOOK IV. 

v Myself. 

After the events related in the last chapter, the 
reader will perceive that nothing was easier than to 
reconcile Sir Edward to his son Lionel, nor to resus- 
citate the beautiful Italian girl, who, it appears, was 
not dead, and to cause Sir Edward to marry his first 
and boyish love, whom he had deserted. They were 
married in St. George’s, Hanover Square. As the 
bridal party stood before the altar, Sir Edward, with 
a sweet sad smije, said, in quite his old manner: — 

“The Sublime and Beautiful are the Real; the only 
Ideal is the Ridiculous and Homely. Let us always 
remember this. Let us through life endeavor to per- * 
sonify the virtues, and always begin ’em with a capital 
letter. Let us, whenever we can find an opportunity, 
deliver our sentiments in the form of round-hand 
copies. Respect the Aged. Eschew Vulgarity. Ad- 
mire Ourselves. Regard the Novelist.” 
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THE HAUNTED MAN. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

By CH— R— S D— CK— N-S. 

PART I. 

The first Phantom. 

Don’t tell me that it wasn’t a knocker. I had 
seen it often enough, and I ought to know. So ought 
the three-o’clock beer, in dirty high-lows, swinging 
himself over the railing, or executing a demoniacal 
jig upon the doorstep; so ought the butcher, although 
butchers as a general thing are scornful of such trifles; 
so ought the postman, to whom knockers of the most 
extravagant description were merely human weaknesses, 
that were to be pitied and used. And so ought, for 
the matter of that, etc., etc., etc. 

But then it was such a knocker. A wild, extra- 
vagant, and utterly incomprehensible knocker. A 
knocker so mysterious and suspicious that Policeman 
X 37, first coming upon it, felt inclined to take it in- 
stantly in custody, but compromised with his profes- 
sional instincts by sharply and sternly noting it with 
an eye that admitted of no nonsense, but confidently 
expected to detect its secret yet. An ugly knocker; 
a knocker with a hard, human face, that was a type 
of the harder human face within. A human face that 
held between its teeth a brazen rod. So hereafter, in 
the mysterious future should be held, etc., etc. 
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But if the knocker had a fierce human aspect in 
the glare of day, you should have seen it at night, 
when it peered out of the gathering shadows and sug- 
gested an ambushed figure; when the light of the 
street lamps fell upon it, and wrought a play of sinister 
expression in its hard outlines; when it seemed to wink 
meaningly at a shrouded figure who, as the night fell 
darkly, crept up the steps and passed into the mysteri- 
ous house; when the swinging door disclosed a black 
passage into which the figure seemed to lose itself and 
become a part of the mysterious gloom; when the 
night grew boisterous and the fierce wind made furious 
charges at the knocker, as if to wrench it off and carry 
it away in triumph. Such a night as this. 

It was a wild and pitiless wind. A wind that had 
commenced life as a gentle country zephyr, but wander- 
ing through manufacturing towns had become de- 
moralized, and reaching the city had plunged into 
extravagant dissipation and wild excesses. A roister- 
ing wind that indulged in Bacchanalian shouts on the 
street corners, that knocked off the hats from the 
heads of helpless passengers, and then fulfilled its 
duties by speeding away, like all young prodigals, — 
to sea. 

He sat alone in a gloomy library listening to the 
wind that roared in the chimney. Around him novels 
and story-books were strewn thickly; in his lap he 
held one with its pages freshly cut, and turned the 
leaves wearily until his eyes rested upon a portrait in 
its frontispiece. And as the wind howled the more 
fiercely, and the darkness without fell blacker, a strange 
and fateful likeness to that portrait appeared above 
his chair and leaned upon his shoulder. The Haunted 
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THE HAUNTED MAN. II 

Man gazed at the portrait and sighed. The figure 
gazed at the portrait and sighed too. 

“Here again?” said the Haunted Man. 

“Here again,” it repeated in a low voice. 
“Another novel?” 

“Another novel.” 

“The old story?” 

“The old story.” 

“I see a child,” said the Haunted Man, gazing 
from the pages of the book into the fire, — “a most 
unnatural child, a model infant. It is prematurely old 
and philosophic. It dies in poverty to slow music. 
It dies surrounded by luxury to slow music. It dies 
with an accompaniment of golden water and rattling 
carts to slow music. Previous to its decease it makes 
a will; it repeats the Lord’s Prayer, it kisses the 
‘boofer lady.’ That child — ” 

“Is mine,” said the phantom. 

“I see a good woman, undersized. I see several 
charming women, but they are all undersized. They 
are more or less imbecile and idiotic, but always 
fascinating and undersized. They wear coquettish 
caps and aprons. I observe that feminine virtue is in- 
variably below the medium height, and that it is always 
simple and infantine. These women — ” 

“Are mine.” 

“I see a haughty, proud, and wicked lady. She 
is tall and queenly. I remark that all proud and 
wicked women are tall and queenly. That woman — ” 
“Is mine,” said the phantom, wringing his hands. 
“I see several things continually impending. I ob- 
serve that whenever an accident, a murder, or death 
is about to happen, there is something in the furniture, 
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in the locality, in the atmosphere, that foreshadows 
and suggests it years in advance. I cannot say that 
in real life I have noticed it, — the perception of this 
surprising fact belongs — ” 

“To me!” said the phantom. The Haunted Man 
continued, in a despairing tone: — 

“I see the influence of this in the magazines and 
daily papers ; I see weak imitators rise up and enfeeble 
the world with senseless formula. I am getting tired 
of it. It won’t do, Charles! it won’t do!” and the 
Haunted Man buried his head in his hands and 
groaned. The figure looked down upon him sternly: 
the portrait in the frontispiece frowned as he gazed. 

“Wretched man,” said the phantom, “and how 
have these things affected you?” 

“Once I laughed and cried, but then I was younger. 
Now, I would forget them if I could.” 

“Have then your wish. And take this with you, 
man whom I renounce. From this day henceforth you 
shall live with those whom I displace. Without for- 
getting me, ’twill be your lot to walk through life as if 
we had not met. But first you shall survey these 
scenes that henceforth must be yours. At one to- 
night, prepare to meet the phantom I have raised. 
Farewell!” 

The sound of its voice seemed to fade away with 
the dying wind, and the Haunted Man was alone. But 
the firelight flickered gayly, and the light danced on 
the walls, making grotesque figures of the furniture. 

“Ha, ha!” said the Haunted Man, rubbing his 
hands gleefully; “now for a whiskey punch and a 
cigar.” 
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TART II. 

The second Phantom. 

One! The stroke of the far-off bell had hardly 
died before the front door closed with a reverberating 
clang. Steps were heard along the passage ; the library 
door swung open of itself, and the Knocker — yes, the 
Knocker — slowly strode into the room. The Haunted 
Man rubbed his eyes, — no! there could be no mistake 
about it, — it was the Knocker’s face, mounted on a 
misty, almost imperceptible body. The brazen rod 
was transferred from its mouth to its right hand, where 
it was held like a ghostly truncheon. 

“It’s a cold evening,” said the Haunted Man. 

“It is,” said the Goblin, in a hard, metallic voice. 

“It must be pretty cold out there,” said the 
Haunted Man, with vague politeness. “Do you ever 
— will you — take some hot water and brandy?” 

“No,” said the Goblin. 

“Perhaps you’d like it cold, by way of change?” 
continued the Haunted Man, correcting himself, as he 
remembered the peculiar temperature with which the 
Goblin was probably familiar. 

“Time flies,” said the Goblin coldly. “We have 
no leisure for idle talk. Come!” He moved his 
ghostly truncheon toward the window, and laid his 
hand upon the other’s arm. At his touch the body of 
the Haunted Man seemed to become as thin and in- 
corporeal as that of the Goblin himself, and together 
they glided out of the window into the black and 
blowy night. 

In the rapidity of their flight the senses of the 
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Haunted Man seemed to leave him. At length they 
stopped suddenly. 

“What do you see?” asked the Goblin. 

“I see a battlemented mediaeval castle. Gallant 
men in mail ride over the drawbridge, and kiss their 
gauntleted fingers to fair ladies, who wave their lily 
hands in return. I see fight and fray and tournament. 
I hear roaring heralds bawling the charms of delicate 
women, and shamelessly proclaiming their lovers. Stay. 
I see a Jewess about to leap from a battlement. I see 
knightly deeds, violence, rapine, and a good deal of 
blood. I’ve seen pretty much the same at Astley’s.” 

“Look again.” 

“I see purple moors, glens, masculine women, bare- 
legged men, priggish book-worms, more violence, 
physical excellence, and blood. Always blood, — and 
the superiority of physical attainments.” 

“And how do you feel now?” said the Goblin. 

The Haunted Man shrugged his shoulders. “None 
the better for being carried back and asked to sym- 
pathize with a barbarous age.” 

The Goblin smiled and clutched his arm; they 
again sped rapidly through the black night and again 
halted. 

“What do you see?” said the Goblin. 

“I see a barrack room, with a mess table, and a 
group of intoxicated Celtic officers telling funny stories, 
and giving challenges to duel. I see a young Irish 
gentleman capable of performing prodigies of valor. I 
learn incidentally that the acme of all heroism is the 
cornetcy of a dragoon regiment. I hear a good deal 
of French! No, thank you,” said the Haunted Man 
hurriedly, as he stayed the waving hand of the Goblin ; 
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“I would rather not go to the Peninsula, and don’t 
care to have a private interview with Napoleon.” 

Again the Goblin flew away with the unfortunate 
man, and from a strange roaring below them he judged 
they were above the ocean. A ship hove in sight, 
and the Goblin stayed its flight. “Look,” he said, 
squeezing his companion’s arm. 

The Haunted Man yawned. “Don’t you think, 
Charles, you’re rather running this thing into the 
ground? Of course it’s very moral and instructive, and 
all that. But ain’t there a little too much pantomime 
about it? Come now!” 

“Look!” repeated the Goblin, pinching his arm 
malevolently. The Haunted Man groaned. 

“O, of course, I see her Majesty’s ship Arethusa. 
Of course I am familiar with her stern First Lieutenant, 
her eccentric Captain, her one fascinating and several 
mischievous midshipmen. Of course I know it’s a 
splendid thing to see all this, and not to be seasick. 
O, there the young gentlemen are going to play a 
trick on the purser. For God’s sake, let us go,” and 
the unhappy man absolutely dragged the Goblin away 
with him. 

When they next halted, it was at the edge of a 
broad and boundless prairie, in the middle of an oak 
opening. 

“I see,” said the Haunted Man, without waiting 
for his cue, but mechanically, and as if he were re- 
peating a lesson which the Goblin had taught him, — 
“I see the Noble Savage. He is very fine to look at! 
But I observe under his war-paint, feathers, and pic- 
turesque blanket, dirt, disease, and an unsymmetrical 
contour. I observe beneath his inflated rhetoric deceit 
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and hypocrisy; beneath his physical hardihood, cruelty, 
malice, and revenge. The Noble Savage is a humbug. 
I remarked the same to Mr. Catlin.” 

“Come,” said the phantom. 

The Haunted Man sighed, and took out his watch. 
“Couldn’t we do the rest of this another time?” 

“My hour is almost spent, irreverent being, but 
there is yet a chance for your reformation. Come!” 
Again they sped through the night, and again 
halted. The sound of delicious but melancholy music 
fell upon their ears. 

“I see,” said the Haunted Man, with something of 
interest in his manner, — “I see an old moss-covered 
manse beside a sluggish, flowing river. I see weird 
shapes: witches, Puritans, clergymen, little children, 
judges, mesmerized maidens, moving to the sound of 
melody that thrills me with its sweetness and purity. 
But, although carried along its calm and evenly flow- 
ing 'current, the shapes are strange and frightful: an 
eating lichen gnaws at the heart of each. Not only 
the clergymen, but witch, maiden, judge, and Puritan, 
all wear Scarlet Letters of some kind burned upon their 
hearts. I am fascinated and thrilled, but I feel a mor- 
bid sensitiveness creeping over me. I — I beg your 
pardon.” The Goblin was yawning frightfully. “Well, 

perhaps we had better go.” 

«One more, and the last, said the Goblin. 

They were moving home. Streaks of red were be- 
ginning to appear in the eastern sky. Along the banks 
of the blackly flowing river by moorland and stagnant 
fens, by low houses, clustering close to the water’s 
edge, like strange mollusks, crawled upon the beach 
to dry; by misty black barges, the more misty and in- 
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distinct seen through its mysterious veil, the river fog 
was slowly rising. So rolled away and rose from the 
heart of the Haunted Man, etc., etc. 

They stopped before a quaint mansion of red brick. 
The Goblin waved his hand without speaking. 

“I see,” said the Haunted Man, “a gay drawing- 
room. I see my old friends of the club, of the college, 
of society, even as they lived and moved. I see the 
gallant and unselfish men, whom I have loved, and 
the snobs whom I have hated. I see strangely ming- 
ling with them, and now and then blending with their 
forms, our old friends Dick Steele, Addison, and Con- 
greve. I observe, though, that these gentlemen have 
a habit of getting too much in the way. The royal 
standard of Queen Anne, not in itself a beautiful or- 
nament, is rather too prominent in the picture. The 
long galleries of black oak, the formal furniture, the 
old portraits, are picturesque, but depressing. The 
house is damp. I enjoy myself better here on the 
lawn, where they are getting up a Vanity Fair. See, 
the bell rings, the curtain is rising, the puppets are 
brought out for a new play. Let me see.” 

The Haunted Man was pressing forward in his 
eagerness, but the hand of the Goblin stayed him, and 
pointing to his feet he saw, between him and the ris- 
ing curtain, a new-made grave. And bending above 
the grave in passionate grief, the Haunted Man beheld 

the phantom of the previous night. 

* # * * * 

The Haunted Man started, and — woke. The bright 
sunshine streamed into the room. The air was spark- 
ling with frost. He ran joyously to the window and 
opened it. A small boy saluted him with “Merry 
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Christmas.” The Haunted Man instantly gave him a 
Bank of England note. “How much like Tiny Tim, 
Tom, and Bobby that boy looked, — bless my soul, 
what a genius this Dickens has!” 

A knock at the door, and Boots entered. 

“Consider your salary doubled instantly. Have 
you read David Copperfield ?” 

“ Yezzur.” 

“Your salary is quadrupled. What do you think 
of the Old Curiosity Shop?” 

The man instantly burst into a torrent of tears, and 
then into a roar of laughter. 

“Enough! Here are five thousand pounds. Open 
a porter-house, and call it, ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ Huzza! 
I feel so happy!” And the Haunted Man danced 
about the room. 

And so, bathed in the light of that blessed sun, 
and yet glowing with the warmth of a good action, 
the Haunted Man, haunted no longer, save by those 
shapes which make the dreams of children beautiful, 
reseated himself in his chair, and finished Our Mutual 
Friend. 
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Bv CH— L— 1TE BR — NTE. 

CHAPTER I. 

My earliest impressions are of a huge, misshapen 
rock, against which the hoarse waves beat unc|asingly. 
On this rock three pelicans are standing in a defiant 
attitude. A dark sky lowers in the background, while 
two sea-gulls and a gigantic cormorant eye with ex- 
treme disfavor the floating corpse of a drowned woman 
in the foreground. A few bracelets, coral necklaces, 
and other articles of jewelry, scattered around loosely, 
complete this remarkable picture. 

It is one which, in some vague, unconscious way, 
symbolizes, to my fancy, the character of a man. I 
have never been able to explain exactly why. I think 
I must have seen the picture in some illustrated volume, 
when a baby, or my mother may have dreamed it be- 
fore I was born. 

As a child I was not handsome. When I con- 
sulted the triangular bit of looking-glass which I al- 
ways carried with me, it showed a pale, sandy, and 
freckled face, shaded by locks like the color of sea- 
weed when the sun strikes it in deep water. My eyes 
were said to be indistinctive; they were a faint, ashen 
gray; but above them rose — my only beauty — a high, 
massive, domelike forehead, with polished temples, like 
door-knobs of the purest porcelain. 

2* 
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Our family was a family of governesses. My mother 
had been one, and my sisters had the same occupation. 
Consequently, when, at the age of thirteen, my eldest 
sister handed me the advertisement of Mr. Rawj ester, 
clipped from that day’s “Times,” I accepted it as my 
destiny. Nevertheless, a mysterious presentiment of an 
indefinite future haunted me in my dreams that night, 
as I lay upon my little snow-white bed. The next 
morning, with two bandboxes tied up in silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and a hair trunk, I turned my back upon 
Minerv^ Cottage forever. 


CHAPTER II. 


Blunderbore Hall, the seat of James Rawjester, 
Esq., was encompassed by dark pines and funereal hem- 
locks on all' sides. The wind sang weirdly in the tur- 
rets and moaned through the long-drawn avenues of 
the park. As I approached the house I saw several 
mysterious figures flit before the windows, and a yell 
of demoniac laughter answered my summons at the 
bell. While I strove to repress my gloomy forebodings, 
the housekeeper, a timid, scared-looking old woman, 
showed me into the library. 

I entered, overcome with conflicting emotions. I 
was dressed in a narrow gown of dark serge, trimmed 
with black bugles. A thick green shawl was pinned 
across my breast. My hands were encased with black 
half-mittens worked with steel beads; on my feet were 
large pattens, originally the property of my deceased 
grandmother. I carried a blue cotton umbrella. As I 
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it, nor could I disguise from myself the fact that I was 
not handsome. 

Drawing a chair into a recess, I sat down with 
folded hands, calmly awaiting the arrival of my master. 
Once or twice a fearful yell rang through the house, 
or the rattling of chains, and curses uttered in a deep, 
manly voice, broke upon the oppressive stillness. I 
began to feel my soul rising with the emergency of the 
moment. 

“You look alarmed, miss. You don’t hear any- 
thing, my dear, do you?” asked the housekeeper 
nervously. 

“Nothing whatever,” I remarked calmly, as a ter- 
rific scream, followed by the dragging of chairs and 
tables in the room above, drowned for a moment my 
reply. “It is the silence, on the contrary, which has 
made me foolishly nervous.” 

The housekeeper looked at me approvingly, and 
instantly made some tea for me. 

I drank seven cups; as I was beginning the eighth, 
I heard a crash, and the next moment a man leaped 
into the room through the broken window. 


CHAPTER III. 

The crash startled me from my self-control. The 
housekeeper bent toward me and whispered: — 

“Don’t be excited. It’s Mr. Rawjester, — he prefers 
to come in sometimes in this way. It’s his playful- 
ness , ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

“I perceive,” I said calmly. “It’s the unfettered 
impulse of a lofty soul breaking the tyrannizing bonds 
of custom.” And I turned toward him. 
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He had never once looked at me. He stood with 
his back to the fire, which set off the herculean breadth 
of his shoulders. His face was dark and expressive; 
his under jaw squarely formed, and remarkably heavy. 
I was struck with his remarkable likeness to a Go- 
rilla. 

As he absently tied the poker into hard knots with 
his nervous fingers, I watched him with some interest. 
Suddenly he turned toward me: — 

“Do you think I’m handsome, young woman?” 

“Not classically beautiful,” I returned calmly; “but 
you have, if I may so express myself, an abstract man- 
liness, — a sincere and wholesome barbarity which, in- 
volving as it does the naturalness — ” But I stopped, 
for he yawned at that moment, — an action which sin- 
gularly developed the immense breadth of his lower 
jaw, — and I saw he had forgotten me. Presently he 
turned to the housekeeper: — 

“Leave us.” 

The old woman withdrew with a courtesy. 

Mr. Rawjester deliberately turned his back upon 
me and remained silent for twenty minutes. I drew 
my shawl the more closely around my shoulders and 
closed my eyes. 

“You are the governess?” at length he said. 

“I am, sir.” 

“A creature who teaches geography, arithmetic, 
and the use of the globes — ha! — a wretched remnant 
of femininity, — a skimp pattern of girlhood with a 
premature flavor of tea-leaves and morality. Ugh!” 

I bowed my head silently. 

“Listen to me, girl!” he said sternly; “this child 
you have come to teach — my ward — is not legitimate. 
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She is the offspring of my mistress, — a common har- 
lot. Ah! Miss Mix, what do you think of me now?” 

“I admire,” I replied calmly, “your sincerity. A 
mawkish regard for delicacy might have kept this dis- 
closure to yourself. I only recognize in your frankness 
that perfect community of thought and sentiment which 
should exist between original natures.” 

I looked up; he had already forgotten my pre- 
sence, and was engaged in pulling off his boots and 
coat. This done, he sank down in an arm-chair be- 
fore the fire, and ran the poker wearily through his 
hair. I could not help pitying him. 

The wind howled dismally without, and the rain 
beat furiously against the windows. I crept toward him 
and seated myself on a low stool beside his chair. 

Presently he turned, without seeing me, and placed 
his foot absently in my lap. I affected not to notice 
it. But he started and looked down. 

“You here yet — Carrothead? Ah, I forgot. Do 
you speak French?” 

“ Out' , Monsieur.” 

“ Taisez-vous!” he said sharply, with singular pu- 
rity of accent. I complied. The wind moaned fear- 
fully in the chimney, and the light burned dimly. I 
shuddered in spite of myself. “Ah, you tremble, 
girl ! ” 

“It is a fearful night.” 

“Fearful! Call you this fearful, ha! ha! ha! Look! 
you wretched little atom, look!” and he dashed for- 
ward, and, leaping out of the window, stood like a 
statue in the pelting storm, with folded arms. He did 
not stay long, but in a few minutes returned by way 
of the hall chimney. I saw from the way that he 
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wiped his feet on my dress that he had again forgot- 
ten my presence. 

“You are a governess. What can you teach?” he 
asked, suddenly and fiercely thrusting his face in 
mine. 

“Manners 1” I replied, calmly. 

“Ha! teach me !” 

“You mistake yourself,” I said, adjusting my mit- 
tens. “Your manners require not the artificial restraint 
of society. You are radically polite; this impetuosity 
and ferociousness is simply the sincerity which is the 
basis of a proper deportment. Your instincts are mo- 
ral; your better nature, I see, is religious. As St. Paul 
justly remarks — see chap. 6, 8, g, and io — ” 

He seized a heavy candlestick, and threw it at me. 
I dodged it submissively but firmly. 

“Excuse me,” he remarked, as his under jaw 
slowly relaxed. “Excuse me, Miss Mix — but I can’t 
stand St. Paul ! Enough — you are engaged.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

I followed the housekeeper as she led the way 
timidly to my room. As we passed into a dark hall 
in the wing, I noticed that it was closed by an iron 
gate with a grating. Three of the doors on the corri- 
dor were likewise grated. A strange noise, as of 
shuffling feet and the howling of infuriated animals, 
rang through the hall. Bidding the housekeeper good 
night, and taking the candle, I entered my bedcham- 
ber. 

I took off my dress, and, putting on a yellow flan- 
nel nightgown, which I could not help feeling did not 
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agree with my complexion, I composed myself to rest 
by reading Blair's Rhetoric and Raley's Moral Philo- 
sophy. I had just put out the light, when 1 heard 
voices in the corridor. I listened attentively. I re- 
cognized Mr. Rawj ester’s stern tones. 

“Have you fed No. 1?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said a gruff voice, apparently belonging 
to a domestic. 

“How’s No. 2?” 

“She’s a little off her feed, just now, but will pick 
up in a day or two!” 

“And No. 3?” 

“Perfectly furious, sir. Her tantrums are ungovern- 
able.” 

“Hush!” 

The voices died away,- and I sank into a fitful 
slumber. 

I dreamed that I was wandering through a tropical 
forest. Suddenly I saw the figure of a gorilla ap- 
proaching me. As it neared me, I recognized the 
features of Mr. Rawjester. He held his hand to his 
side as if in pain. I saw that he had been wounded. 
He recognized me and called me by name, but at the 
same moment the vision changed to an Ashantee vil- 
lage, where, around the fire, a group of negroes were 
dancing and participating in some wild Obi festival. I 
awoke with the strain still ringing in my ears. 

“Hokee-pokee wokee fum!” 

Good Heavens! could I be dreaming? I heard the 
voice distinctly on the floor below, and smelt some- 
thing burning. I arose, with an indistinct presenti- 
ment of evil, and hastily putting some cotton in my 
ears and tying a towel about my head, I wrapped my- 
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self in a shawl and rushed down stairs. The door of 
Mr. Rawjester’s room was open. I entered. 

Mr. Rawj ester lay apparently in a deep slumber, 
from which even the clouds of smoke that came from 
the burning curtains of his bed could not rouse him. 
Around the room a large and powerful negress, scan- 
tily attired, with her head adorned with feathers, was 
dancing wildly, accompanying herself with bone casta- 
nets. It looked like some terrible fetich. 

I did not lose my calmness. After firmly emptying 
the pitcher, basin, and slop-jar on the burning bed, I 
proceeded cautiously to the garden, and, returning 
with the garden-engine, I directed a small stream at 
Mr. Rawj ester. 

At my entrance the gigantic negress fled. Mr. 
Rawjester yawned and woke. I explained to him, as 
he rose dripping from the bed, the reason of my pre- 
sence. He did not seem to be excited, alarmed, or 
discomposed. He gazed at me curiously. 

“So you risked your life to save mine, eh? you 
canary-colored teacher of infants.” 

I blushed modestly, and drew my shawl tightly 
over my yellow flannel nightgown. 

“You love me, Mary Jane, — don’t deny it! This 
trembling shows it ! ” He drew me closely toward him, 
and said, with his deep voice tenderly modulated: — 

“How’s her pooty tootens, — did she get her ’ittle 
tootens wet, — bess her?” 

I understood his allusion to my feet. I glanced 
down and saw that in my hurry I had put on a pair 
of his old india-rubbers. My feet were not small or 
pretty, and the addition did not add to their beauty. 

“Let me go, sir,” I remarked quietly. “This is 
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entirely improper; it sets a bad example for your 
child.” And I firmly but gently extricated myself from 
his grasp. I approached the door. He seemed for a 
moment buried in deep thought. 

“You say this was a negress?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Humph, No. 1, I suppose?” 

“Who is Number One, sir?” 

“My first ,” he remarked, with a significant and 
sarcastic smile. Then, relapsing into his old manner, 
he threw his boots at my head, and bade me begone. 
I withdrew calmly. 


CHAPTER V. 

My pupil was a bright little girl, who spoke French 
with a perfect accent. Her mother had been a French 
ballet-dancer, which probably accounted for it. Al- 
though she was only six years old, it was easy to per- 
ceive that she had been several times in love. She 
once said to me: — 

“Miss Mix, did you ever have the grande passion? 
Did you ever feel a fluttering here?” and she placed 
her hand upon her small chest, and sighed quaintly, 
“a kind of distaste for bonbons and caromels , when the 
world seemed as tasteless and hollow as a broken cor- 
dial drop.” 

“Then you have felt it, Nina?” I said quietly. 

“O dear, yes. There was Buttons, — that was our 
page, you know, — I loved him dearly, but papa sent 
him away. Then there was Dick, the groom, but he 
laughed at me, and I suffered misery ! ” and she struck 
a tragic French attitude. “There is to be company 
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here to-morrow,” she added, rattling on with childish 
nai'veli, “and papa’s sweetheart — Blanche Marabout — 
is to be here. You know they say she is to be my 
mamma.” 

What thrill was this shot through me? But I rose 
calmly, and, administering a slight correction to the 
child, left the apartment. 

Blunderbore House, for the next week, was the 
scene of gayety and merriment. That portion of the 
mansion closed with a grating was walled up, and the 
midnight shrieks no longer troubled me. 

But I felt more keenly the degradation of my 
situation. I was obliged to help Lady Blanche at her 
toilet and help her to look beautiful. For what? To 
captivate him? O — no, no, — but why this sudden thrill 
and faintness? Did he really love her? I had seen him 
pinch and swear at her. But I reflected that he had 
thrown a candlestick at my head, and my foolish heart 
was reassured. 

It was a night of festivity, when a sudden message 
obliged Mr. Rawj ester to leave his guests for a few 
hours. “Make yourselves merry, idiots,” he added, 
under his breath, as he passed me. The door closed 
and he was gone. 

An half-hour passed. In the midst of the dancing 
a shriek was heard, and out of the swaying crowd of, 
fainting women and excited men a wild figure strode 
into the room. One glance showed it to be a high- 
wayman, heavily armed, holding a pistol in each 
hand. 

“Let no one pass out of this room!” he said, in 
a voice of thunder. “The house is surrounded and 
you cannot escape. The first one who crosses yonder 
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threshold will be shot like a dog. Gentlemen, I’ll 
trouble you to approach in single file, and hand me 
your purses and watches.” 

Finding resistance useless, the order was ungra- 
ciously obeyed. 

“Now, ladies, please to pass up your jewelry and 
trinkets.” 

This order was still more ungraciously complied 
with. As Blanche handed to the bandit captain her 
bracelet, she endeavored to conceal a diamond neck- 
lace, the gift of Mr. Rawjester, in her bosom. But, 
with a demoniac grin, the powerful brute tore it from 
its concealment, and, administering a hearty box on 
the ear of the young girl, flung her aside. 

It was now my turn. With a beating heart I made 
my way to the Yobber chieftain, and sank at his feet. 
“O sir, I am nothing but a poor governess, pray let 
me go.” 

“O ho! A governess? Give me your last month’s 
wages, then. Give me what you have stolen from 
your master!” and he laughed fiendishly. 

I gazed at him quietly, and said, in a low voice: 
“I have stolen nothing from you, Mr. Rawjester!” 

“Ah, discovered! Hush! listen, girl!” he hissed, 
in a fiercer whisper, “utter a syllable to frustrate 
my plans and you die ; aid me, and — ” But he was 
gone. 

In a few moments the party, with the exception of 
myself, were gagged and locked in the cellar. The 
next moment torches were applied to the rich hang- 
ings, and the house was in flames. I felt a strong 
hand seize me, and bear me out in the open air and 
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place me up on the hillside, where I could overlook the 
burning mansion. It was Mr. Rawjester. 

“Burn!” he said, as he shook his fist at the 
flames. Then sinking on his knees before me, he said 
hurriedly : — 

“Mary Jane, I love you; the obstacles to our union 
are or will be soon removed. In yonder mansion 
were confined my three crazy wives. One of them, 
as you know, attempted to kill me! Ha! this is ven- 
geance! But will you be mine?” 

I fell, without a word, upon his neck. 
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OR, 

“ENTIRE.” 

A MUSCULAR NOVEL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SWORD AND GUN.” 

CHAPTER I. 

“Nerei repandirostrum incurvicervicum pecus.” 

A dingy, swashy, splashy afternoon in October; a 
school-yard filled with a mob of riotous boys. A lot 
of us standing outside. 

Suddenly came a dull, crashing sound from the 
school-room. At the ominous interruption I shuddered 
involuntarily, and called to Smithsye: — 

“What's up, Smithums?” 

“Guy’s cleaning out the fourth form,” he replied. 

At the same moment George de Coverly passed 
me, holding his nose, from whence the bright Norman 
blood streamed redly. To him the plebeian Smithsye 
laughingly : — 

“Cully! how’s his nibs?” 

I pushed the door of the school-room open. There 
are some spectacles which a man never forgets. The 
burning of Troy probably seemed a large-sized con- 
flagration to the pious A£neas, and made an impres- 
sion on him which he carried away with the feeble 
Anchises. 
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In the centre of the room, lightly brandishing the 
piston-rod of a steam-engine, stood Guy Heavystone 
alone. I say alone, for the pile of small boys on the 
floor in the corner could hardly be called company. 

I will try and sketch him for the reader. Guy 
Heavystone was then only fifteen. His broad, deep 
chest, his sinewy and quivering flank, his straight pas- 
tern, showed him to be a thorough-bred. Perhaps he 
was a trifle heavy in the fetlock, but he held his 
head haughtily erect. His eyes were glittering but 
pitiless. There was a sternness about the lower part 
of his face, — the old Heavystone look, — a sternness, 
heightened, perhaps, by the snaflle-bit which, in one 
of his strange freaks, he wore in his mouth to curb 
his occasional ferocity. His dress was well adapted 
to his square-set and herculean frame. A striped knit 
undershirt, close-fitting striped tights, and a fetf span- 
gles set off his figure ; a neat Glengarry cap adorned 
his head. On it was displayed the Heavystone crest, 
a cock regardant on a dunghill or , and the motto, 
“Devil a better!” 

I thought of Horatius on the bridge, of Hector 
before the walls. I always make it a point to think of 
something classical at such times. 

He saw me, and his sternness partly relaxed. 
Something like a smile struggled through his grim 
lineaments. It was like looking on the Jungfrau after 
having seen Mont Blanc, — a trifle, only a trifle less 
sublime and awful. Resting his hand lightly on the 
shoulder of the head-master, who shuddered and col- 
lapsed under his touch, he strode toward me. 

His walk was peculiar. You could not call it a 
stride. It was like the “crest-tossing Bellerophon,” — 
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a kind of prancing gait. Guy Heavystone pranced to- 
ward me. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Lord Lovel he stood at the garden gate, 

A-combing his milk-white steed.” 

It was the winter of 186 — when I next met Guy 
Heavystone. He had left the University and had en- 
tered the 76th “Heavies.'’ “I have exchanged the 
gown for the sword, you see,” he said, grasping my 
hand, and fracturing the bones of my little finger, as 
he shook it. 

I gazed at him with unmixed admiration. He was 
squarer, sterner, and in every way smarter and more 
remarkable than ever. I began to feel toward this 
man as Phalaster felt towards Phyrgino, as somebody 
must have felt toward Archididasculus, as Boswell felt 
toward Johnson. 

“Come into my den,” he said, and lifting me 
gently by the seat of my pantaloons he carried me 
up stairs and deposited me, before I could apologize, 
on the sofa. I looked around the room. It was a 
bachelor’s apartment, characteristically furnished in the 
taste of the proprietor. A few claymores and battle- 
axes were ranged against the wall, and a culverin, 
captured by Sir Ralph Heavystone, occupied the corner, 
the other end of the room being taken up by a light 
battery. Foils, boxing-gloves, saddles, and fishing- 
poles lay around carelessly. A small pile of billets- 
doux lay upon a silver salver. The man was not an 
anchorite, nor yet a Sir Galahad. 

I never could tell what Guy thought of women. 
“Poor little beasts,” he would often say when the 
Bret Harte. II. 3 
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conversation turned on any of his fresh conquests. 
Then, passing his hand over his marble brow, the old 
look of stern fixedness of purpose and unflinching 
severity would straighten the lines of his mouth, and 
he would mutter, half to himself, “S’death!” 

“Come with me to Heavystone Grange. The Ex- 
moor Hounds throw off to-morrow. I’ll give you a 
mount,” he said, as he amused himself by rolling up 
a silver candlestick between his fingers. “You shall 
have Cleopatra. But stay,” he added, thoughtfully ; 
“now I remember, I ordered Cleopatra to be shot this 
morning.” 

“And why?” I queried. 

“She threw her rider yesterday and fell on him — ” 

“And killed him?” 

“No. That’s the reason why I have ordered her 
to be shot. I keep no animals that are not dangerous 
— I should add — deadly /” He hissed the last sentence 
between his teeth, and a gloomy frown descended over 
his calm brow. 

I affected to turn over the tradesman’s bills that 
lay on the table, for, like all of the Heavystone race, 
Guy seldom paid cash, and said: — 

“You remind me of the time when Leonidas — ” 

“O, bother Leonidas and your classical allusions. 
Come!” 

We descended to dinner. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ He carries weight, he rides a race, 

’Tis for a thousand pound.” 

“There is Flora Billingsgate, the greatest cpquette 
and hardest rider in the country,” said my companion, 
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Ralph Mortmain, as we stood upon Dingleby Common 
before the meet. 

I looked up and beheld Guy Heavystone bending 
haughtily over the saddle, as he addressed a beautiful 
brunette. She was indeed a splendidly groomed and 
high-spirited woman. We were near enough to over- 
hear the following conversation, which any high-toned 
reader will recognize as the common and natural ex- 
pression of the higher classes. 

“When Diana takes the field the chase is not wholly 
confined to objects ferce. natural ” said Guy, darting a 
• significant glance at his companion. Flora did not 
shrink either from the glance or the meaning implied 
in the sarcasm. 

“If I were looking for an Endymion, now — ” she 
said archly, as she playfully cantered over a few hounds 
and leaped a five-barred gate. 

Guy whispered a few words, inaudible to the rest 
of the party, and, curvetting slightly, cleverly cleared 
two of the huntsmen in a flying leap, galloped up the 
front steps of the mansion, and dashing at full speed 
through the hall leaped through the drawing-room 
window and rejoined me, languidly, on the lawn. 

“Be careful of Flora Billingsgate," he said to me, 
in low stern tones, while his pitiless eye shot a baleful 
fire. “ Gardez vous!” 

“Gnothi seauton,” I replied calmly, not wishing to 
appear to be behind him in perception or verbal felicity. 

Guy started off in high spirits. He was well car- 
ried. He and the first whip, a ten-stone man, were 
head and head at the last fence, while the hounds 
were rolling over their fox a hundred yards farther in 
the open. 
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But an unexpected circumstance occurred. Coming 
back, his chestnut mare refused a ten-foot wall. She 
reared and fell backward. Again he led her up to it 
lightly; again she refused ,• falling heavily from the 
coping. Guy started to his feet. The old pitiless fire 
shone in his eyes; the old stern look settled around 
his mouth. Seizing the mare by the tail and mane he 
threw her over the wall. She landed twenty feet on 
the other side, erect and trembling. Lightly leaping 
the same obstacle himself, he remounted her. She did 
not refuse the wall the next time. 

CHAPTER IV. 

"He holds him by his glittering eye.”, 

Guy was in the North of Ireland, cock-shooting. 
So Ralph Mortmain told me, and also that the match 
between Mary Brandagee and Guy had been broken 
off by Flora Billingsgate. “I don’t like those Billings- 
gates,” said Ralph, “they’re a bad stock. Her father, 
Smithfield de Billingsgate, had an unpleasant way of 
turning up the knave from the bottom of the pack. 
But nous verrons; let us go and see Guy.” 

The next morning we started for Fin-ma-Coul’s 
Crossing. When I reached the shooting-box, where 
Guy was entertaining a select company of friends, 
Flora Billingsgate greeted me with a saucy smile. 

Guy was even squarer and sterner than ever. His 
gusts of passion were more frequent, and it was with 
difficulty that he could keep an able-bodied servant in 
his family. His present retainers were more or less 
maimed from exposure to the fury of their master. 
There was a strange cynicism, a cutting sarcasm in 
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his address, piercing through his polished manner. I 
thought of Timon, etc., etc. 

One evening, we were sitting over our Chambertin, 
after a hard day’s work, and Guy was listlessly turning 
over some letters, when suddenly he uttered a cry. Did 
you ever hear the trumpeting of a wounded elephant? 
It was like that. 

I looked at him with consternation. He was glancing 
at a letter which he held at arm’s length, and snorting, 
as it were, at it as he gazed. The lower part of his 
face was stern, but not as rigid as usual. He was 
slowly grinding between his teeth the fragments of the 
glass he had just been drinking from. Suddenly he 
seized one of his servants, and, forcing the wretch 
upon his knees, exclaimed, with the roar of a tiger: — 
“Dog! why was this kept from me?” 

“Why, please, sir, Miss Flora said as how it was a 
reconciliation from Miss Brandagee, and it was to be 
kept from you where you would not be likely to see it, 
— and — and—” 

“Speak, dog! and .you — ” 

“I put it among your bills, sir!” 

With a groan, like distant thunder, Guy fell swoon- 
ing to the floor. 

He soon recovered, for the next moment a servant 
came rushing into the room with the information that 
a number of the ingenuous peasantry of the neighbor- 
hood were about to indulge that evening in the national 
pastime of burning a farm-house and shooting a land- 
lord. Guy smiled a fearful smile, without, however, 
altering his stern and pitiless expression. 

“Let them come,” he said calmly; “I feel like 
entertaining company.” 
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We barricaded the doors and windows, and then 
chose our arms from the armory. Guy’s choice was a 
singular one: it was a landing net with a long handle, 
and a sharp cavalry sabre. 

We were not destined to remain long in ignorance 
of its use. A howl was heard from without, and a 
party of fifty or sixty armed men precipitated them- 
selves against the door. 

Suddenly the window opened. With the rapidity 
of lightning, Guy Heavystone cast the net over the 
head of the ringleader, ejaculated “ Habet /” and with 
a back stroke of his cavalry sabre severed the member 
from its trunk, and, drawing the net back again, cast 
the gory head upon the floor, saying quietly: — 

“One.” 

Again the net was cast, the steel flashed, the net 
was withdrawn, and an ominous “Two!” accompanied 
the head as it rolled on the floor. 

“Do you remember what Pliny says of the gladia- 
tor?” said Guy, calmly wiping his sabre. “How graphic 
is that passage commencing \Inter nos, etc.’” The 
sport continued until the heads of twenty desperadoes 
had been gathered .in. The rest seemed inclined to 
disperse. Guy incautiously showed himself at the door ; 
a ringing shot was heard, and he staggered back, 
pierced through the heart. Grasping the door-post in 
the last unconscious throes of his mighty frame, the 
whole side of the house yielded to that earthquake 
tremor, and we had barely time to escape before the 
whole building fell in ruins. I thought of Samson, the 
Giant Judge, etc., etc.; but all was over. 

Guy Heavystone had died as he had lived, — 
hard. 
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A NAVAL OFFICER. 

By CAPTAIN M— RRY— T, R.N. 

CHAPTER I. 

My father was a north-country surgeon. He had 
retired, a widower, from her Majesty’s navy many years 
before, and had a small practice in his native village. 
When I was seven years old he employed me to carry 
medicines to his patients. Being of a lively disposi- 
tion, I sometimes amused myself, during my daily 
rounds, by mixing the contents of the different phials. 
Although I had no reason to doubt that the general 
result of this practice was beneficial, yet, as the death 
of a consumptive curate followed the addition of a 
strong mercurial lotion to his expectorant, my father 
concluded to withdraw me from the profession and 
send me to school. 

Grubbins, the schoolmaster, was a tyrant, and it 
was not long before my impetuous and self-willed 
nature rebelled against his authority. I soon began to 
form plans of revenge. In this I was assisted by Tom 
Snaffle, — a schoolfellow. One day Tom suggested: — 

“Suppose we blow him up. I’ve got two pounds 
of powder!” 

“No, that’s too noisy,” I replied. 

Tom was silent for a minute, and again spoke: — 
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“You remember how you flattened out the curate, 
Pills! Couldn’t you give Grubbins something — some- 
thing to make him leathery sick — eh?” 

A flash of inspiration crossed my mind. I went to 
the shop of the village apothecary. He knew me; I 
had often purchased vitriol, which I poured into 
Grubbins’s inkstand to corrode his pens and burn up 
his coat-tail, on which he was in the habit of wiping 
them. I boldly asked for an ounce of chloroform. 
The young apothecary winked and handed me the 
bottle. 

It was Grubbins’s custom to throw his handkerchief 
over his head, recline in his chair and take a short 
nap during recess. Watching my opportunity, as he 
dozed, I managed to slip his handkerchief from his 
face and substitute my own, moistened with chloro- 
form. In a few minutes he was insensible. Tom and 
I then quickly shaved his head, beard, and eyebrows, 
blackened his face with a mixture of vitriol and burnt 
cork, and fled. There was a row and scandal the next 
day. My father always excused me by asserting that 
Grubbins had got drunk, — but somehow found it con- 
venient to procure me an appointment in her Majesty’s 
navy at an early day. 


CHAPTER II. 

An official letter, with the Admiralty seal, informed 
me that I was expected to join H. M. ship Belcher, 
Captain Boltrope, at Portsmouth, without delay. In a 
few days I presented myself to a tall, stern-visaged 
man, who was slowly pacing the leeward side of the 
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quarter-deck. As I touched my ‘hat he eyed me 
sternly: — 

“So ho! Another young suckling. The service is 
going to the devil. Nothing but babes in the cockpit 
and grannies in the board. Boatswain’s mate, pass 
the word for Mr. Cheek!” 

Mr. Cheek, the steward, appeared and touched his 
hat. “Introduce Mr. Breezy to the young gentlemen. 
Stop! Where’s Mr. Swizzle?” 

“At the masthead, sir.” 

“Where’s ’Mr. Lankey?” 

“At the masthead, sir.” 

“Mr. Briggs?” 

“Masthead, too, sir.” 

“And the rest of the young gentlemen?” roared 
the enraged officer. 

“All masthead, sir.” 

“Ah!” said Captain Boltrope, as he smiled grimly, 
“under the circumstances, Mr. Breezy, you had better 
go to the masthead too.” 

CHAPTER III. 

At the masthead I made the acquaintance of two 
youngsters of about my own age, one of whom in- 
formed me that he had been there three hundred and 
thirty-two days out of the year. 

“In rough weather, when the old cock is out of 
sorts, you know, we never come down,” added a young 
gentleman of nine years, with a dirk nearly as long as 
himself, who had been introduced to me as Mr. Briggs. 
“By the way, Pills,” he continued, “how did you come 
to omit giving the captain a naval salute?” 
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“Why, I touched my hat,” I said, innocently. 
“Yes, but that isn’t enough, you know. That will 
do very well at other times. He expects the naval 
salute when you first come on board — greeny!” 

I began to feel alarmed, and begged him to 
explain. 

“Why, you see, after touching your hat, you 
should have touched him lightly with your forefinger 
in his waistcoat, so, and asked, ‘How’s his nibs?’ — 
you see?” 

“How's his nibs?” I repeated. 

“Exactly. He would have drawn back a little, 
and then you should have repeated the salute re- 
marking, ‘How’s his royal nibs?’ asking cautiously 
after his wife and family, and requesting to be in- 
troduced to the gunner’s daughter.” 

“The gunner’s daughter?” 

“The same; you know she takes care of us young 
gentlemen; now don’t forget, Pillsy!” 

When we were called down to the deck I thought 
it a good chance to profit by this instruction. I ap- 
proached Captain Boltrope and repeated the salute 
without conscientiously omitting a single detail. He 
remained for a moment, livid and speechless. At 
length he gasped out: — 

“Boatswain’s mate?” 

“If you please, sir,” I asked, tremulously, “I should 
like to be introduced to the gunner’s daughter!” 

“O, very good, sir!” screamed Captain Boltrope, 
rubbing his hands and absolutely capering about the 
deck with rage. “O d — n you! Of course you shall! 
O ho! the gunner’s daughter! O, h — 11! this is too 
much! Boatswain’s mate!” Before I well knew where 
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I was, I was seized, borne to an eight-pounder, tied 
upon it and flogged! 

CHAPTER IV. 

As we sat together in the cockpit, picking the 
weevils out of our biscuit, Briggs consoled me for my 
late mishap, adding that the “naval salute,” as a 
custom, seemed just then to be honored more in the 
breach than the observance. I joined in the hilarity 
occasioned by the witticism, and in a few moments 
we were all friends. Presently Swizzle turned to 
me: — 

“We have been just planning how to confiscate a 
keg of claret, which Nips, the purser, keeps under his 
bunk. The old nipcheese lies there drunk half the 
day, and there’s no getting at it.” 

“Let’s get beneath the state-room and bore through 
the deck, and so tap it,” said Lankey. 

The proposition was received with a shout of ap- 
plause. A long half-inch auger and bit was procured 
from Chips, the carpenter’s mate, and Swizzle, after a 
careful examination of the timbers beneath the ward- 
room, commenced operations. The auger at last dis- 
appeared, when suddenly there was a slight disturbance 
on the deck above. Swizzle withdrew the auger 
hurriedly; from its point a few bright red drops 
trickled. 

“Huzza! send her up again!” cried Lankey. 

The auger was again applied. This time a shriek 
was heard from the purser’s cabin. Instantly the 
light was doused, and the party retreated hurriedly to 
the cockpit. A sound of snoring was heard as the 
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sentry stuck his head into the door. “All right, sir,” 
he replied in answer to the voice of the officer of 
the deck. 

The next morning we heard that Nips was in 
the surgeon’s hands, with a bad wound in the fleshy 
part of his leg, and that the auger had not struck 
claret. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Now, Pills, you’ll have a chance to smell powder,” 
said Briggs as he entered the cockpit and buckled 
around his waist an enormous cutlass. “We have just 
sighted a French ship.” 

We went on deck. Captain Boltrope grinned as 
we touched our hats. He hated the purser. “Come, 
young gentlemen, if you’re boring for French claret, 
yonder’s a good quality. Mind your con, sir,” he 
added, turning to the quartermaster, who was grinning. 

The ship was already cleared for action. The 
men, in their eagerness, had started the coffee from 
the tubs and filled them with shot. Presently the 
Frenchman yawed, and a shot from a long thirty-two 
came skipping over the water. It killed the quarter- 
master and took off both of Lankey’s legs. “Tell the 
purser our account is squared,” said the dying boy, 
with a feeble smile. 

The fight raged fiercely for two hours. I remember 
killing the French Admiral, as we boarded, but on 
looking around for Briggs, after the smoke had cleared 
away, I was intensely amused at witnessing the follow- 
ing novel sight: — 

Briggs had pinned the French captain against the 
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mast with his cutlass, and was now engaged, with all 
the hilarity of youth, in pulling the captain’s coat-tails 
between his legs, in imitation of a dancing-jack. As 
the Frenchman lifted his legs and arms, at each jerk 
of Briggs’s, I could not help participating in the 
general mirth. 

“You young devil, what are you doing?” said a 
stifled voice behind me. I looked up and beheld 
Captain Boltrope, endeavoring to calm his stern features, 
but the twitching around his mouth betrayed his in- 
tense enjoyment of the scene. “Go to the masthead 
— up with you, sir!” he repeated sternly to Briggs. 

“Very good, sir,” said the boy, coolly preparing 
to mount the shrouds. “Good by, Johnny Crapaud. 
Humph!” he added, in a tone intended for my ear, 
“a pretty way to treat a hero. The service is going 
to the devil!” 

I thought so too. 

CHAPTER VI. 

We were ordered to the West Indies. Although 
Captain Boltrope’s manner toward me was still severe, 
and even harsh, I understood that my name had been 
favorably mentioned in the despatches. 

Reader, were you ever at Jamaica? If so, you re- 
member the negresses, the oranges, Port Royal Tom 
— the yellow fever. After being two weeks at the 
station, I was taken sick of the fever. In a month I 
was delirious. During my paroxysms, I had a wild 
distempered dream of a stern face bending anxiously 
over my pillow, a rough hand smoothing my hair, and 
a kind voice saying: — 
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“Bess his ’ittle heart! Did he have the naughty 
fever?” This face seemed again changed to the well- 
known stern features of Captain Boltrope. 

When I was convalescent, a packet edged in black 
was put in my hand. It contained the news of my 
father’s death, and a sealed letter which he had re- 
quested to be given to me on his decease. I opened 
it tremblingly. It read thus: — 

‘ ‘ Afy dear Boy : — I regret to inform you that in all probability 
you are not my son. Your mother, I am grieved to say, was a 
highly improper person. Who your father may be, I really cannot 
say, but perhaps the Honorable Ilenry Boltrope, Captain R. N., 
may be able to inform you. Circumstances over which I have no 
control have deferred this important disclosure. 

“Your Stricken Parent.” 

And so Captain Boltrope was my father. Heavens! 
Was it a dream? I recalled his stern manner, his 
observant eye, his ill-concealed uneasiness when in 
my presence. I longed to embrace him. Staggering 
to my feet, I rushed in my scanty apparel to the deck, 
where Captain Boltrope was just then engaged in re- 
ceiving the Governor’s wife and daughter. The ladies 
shrieked ; the youngest, a beautiful girl, blushed deeply. 
Heeding them not, I sank at his feet, and, embracing 
them, cried: — 

“My father!” 

“Chuck him overboard!” roared Captain Boltrope. 

“Stay,” pleaded the soft voice of Clara Maitland, 
the Governor’s daughter. 

“Shave his head! he’s a wretched lunatic!” con- 
tinued Captain Boltrope, while his voice trembled with 
excitement. 
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“No, let me nurse and take care of him,” said the 
lovely girl, blushing as she spoke. “Mamma, can’t we 
take him home?” 

The daughter’s pleading was not without effect. 
In the mean time I had fainted. When I recovered 
my senses I found myself in Governor Maitland’s 
mansion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The reader will guess what followed. I fell 
deeply in love with Clara Maitland, to whom I con- 
fided the secret of my birth. The generous girl as- 
serted that she had detected the superiority of my 
manner at once. We plighted our troth, and resolved 
to wait upon events. 

Briggs called to see me a few days afterward. He 
said that the purser had insulted the whole cockpit, 
and all the midshipmen had called him out. But he 
added thoughtfully: “I don’t see how we can arrange 
the duel. You see there are six of us to fight him.” 

“Very easily,” I replied. “Let your fellows all 
stand in a row, and take his fire; that, you see, gives 
him six chances to one, and he must be a bad shot if 
he can’t hit one of you; while, on the other hand, you 
see, he gets a volley from you six, and one of you’ll 
be certain to fetch him.” 

“Exactly;” and away Briggs went, but soon re- 
turned to say that the purser had declined, — “like a 
d — d coward,” he added. 

But the news of the sudden and serious illness of 
Captain Boltrope put off the duel. I hastened to his 
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bedside, but too late, — an hour previous he had given 
up the ghost. 

I resolved to return to England. I made known 
the secret of my birth, and exhibited my adopted 
father’s letter to Lady Maitland, who at once suggested 
my marriage with her daughter, before I returned to 
claim the property. We were married, and took our 
departure next day. 

I made no delay in posting at once, in company 
with my wife and my friend Briggs, to my native 
village. Judge of my horror and surprise when my 
late adopted father came out of his shop to wel- 
come me. 

“Then you are not dead!’’ I gasped. 

“No, my dear boy.” 

“And this letter?” 

My father — as I must still call him — glanced on 
the paper, and pronounced it a forgery. Briggs roared 
with laughter. I turned to him and demanded an. ex- 
planation. 

“Why, don’t you see, Greeny, it’s all a joke, — a 
midshipman’s joke!” 

“But — ” I asked. 

“Don’t be a fool. You’ve got a good wife, — be 
satisfied.” 

I turned to Clara, and was satisfied. Although 
Mrs. Maitland never forgave me, the jolly old Governor 
laughed heartily over the joke, and so well used his 
influence that I soon became, dear reader, Admiral 
Breezy, K. C. B. 
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OR, 

THE SMOKER REFORMED. 

Bv T. S. A— TH— R. 

• CHAPTER I. 

“One cigar a day!” said Judge Boompointer. 

“One cigar a day!” repeated John Jenkins, as with 
trepidation he dropped his half-consumed cigar under 
his work-bench. 

“One cigar a day is three cents a day,” remarked 
Judge Boompointer, gravely; “and do you know, sir, 
what one cigar a day, or three cents a day, amounts 
to in the course of four years?” 

John Jenkins, in his boyhood, had attended the 
village school, and possessed considerable arithmetical 
ability. Taking up a shingle which lay upon his work- 
bench, and producing a piece of chalk, with a feeling 
of conscious pride he made an exhaustive calculation. 

“Exactly forty-three dollars and eighty cents,” he 
replied, wiping the perspiration from his heated brow, 
while his face flushed with honest enthusiasm. 

“Well, sir, if you saved three cents a day, instead 
of wasting it, you would now be the possessor of a 
new suit of clothes, an illustrated Family Bible, a pew 
in the church, a complete set of Patent Office Reports, 
a hymn-book, . and a paid subscription to Arthur's 
Home Magazine , which could be purchased for exactly 

Bret Harte. II. 4 
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forty-three dollars and eighty cents; and,” added the 
Judge, with increasing sternness, “if you calculate 
leap-year, which you seem to have strangely omitted, 
you have three cents more, sir; 0ree cents morel What 
would that buy you, sir?” 

“A cigar,” suggested John Jenkins; but, coloring 
again deeply, he hid his face. 

“No, sir,” said the Judge, with a sweet smile of 
benevolence stealing over his stern features; “properly 
invested , it would buy you that which passeth all price. 
Dropped into the missionary-box , who can tell what 
heathen, now idly and joyously wantoning in naked- 
ness and sin, might be brought to a sense of his 
miserable condition, and made, through that three 
cents, to feel the torments of the wicked?” 

With these words the Judge retired, leaving John 
Jenkins buried in profound thought. “Three cents a 
day,” he muttered. “In forty years I might be worth 
four hundred and thirty-eight dollars and ten cents, — 
and then I might marry Mary. Ah, Mary!” The 
young carpenter sighed, and, drawing a twenty-five 
cent daguerreotype from his vest-pocket, gazed long 
and fervidly upon the features of a young girl in book 
muslin and a coral necklace. Then, with a resolute 
expression, he carefully locked the door of his work- 
shop and departed. 

Alas! his good resolutions were too late. We trifle 
with the tide of fortune which too often nips us in the 
bud and casts the dark shadow of misfortune over the 
bright lexicon of youth! That night the half-consumed 
fragment of John Jenkins’s cigar set fire to his work- 
shop and burned it up, together with all his tools and 
materials. There was no insurance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tne downward Path. 

“Then you still persist in marrying John Jenkins?” 
queried Judge Boompointer, as he playfully, with pa- 
ternal familiarity, lifted the golden curls of the village 
belle, Mary Jones. 

“I do,” replied the fair young girl, in a low voice, 
that . resembled rock candy in its saccharine firmness, — 
“I do. He has promised to reform. Since he lost all 
his property by fire — ” 

“The result of his pernicious habit, though he illo- 
gically persists in charging it to me,” interrupted the 
Judge. 

“Since then,” continued the young girl, “he has 
endeavored to break himself of the habit. He tells me 
that he has substituted the stalks of the Indian ratan, 
the outer part of a leguminous plant called the smoking- 
bean, and the fragmentary and unconsumed remainder 
of cigars which occur at rare and uncertain intervals 
along the road, which, as he informs me, though de- 
ficient in quality and strength, are comparatively inex- 
pensive.” And, blushing at her own eloquence, the 
young girl hid her curls on the Judge’s arm. 

“Poor thing!” muttered Judge Boompointer. “Dare 
I tell her all? Yet I must.” 

“I shall cling to him,” continued the young girl, 
rising with her theme, “as the young vine clings to 
some hoary ruin. Nay, nay, chide me not, Judge 
Boompointer. I will marry John Jenkins!” 

The Judge was evidently affected. Seating himself 
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at the table, he wrote a few lines hurriedly upon a 
piece of paper, which he folded and placed in the 
fingers of the destined bride of John Jenkins. 

“Mary Jones,” said the Judge, with impressive 
earnestness, “take this trifle as a wedding gift from 
one who respects your fidelity and truthfulness. At the 
altar let it be a reminder of me.” And covering his face 
hastily with a handkerchief, the stern and iron-willed man 
left the room. As the door closed, Mary unfolded the 
paper. It was an order on the corner grocery for three 
yards of flannel, a paper of needles, four pounds of 
soap, one pound of starch, and two, boxes of 
matches ! 

“Noble and thoughtful man!” was all Mary Jones 
could exclaim, as she hicTher face in her hands and 

burst into a flood of tears. 

***** 

The bells of Cloverdale are ringing merrily. It is 
a wedding. “How beautiful they look!” is the ex- 
clamation that passes from lip to lip, as Mary Jones, 
leaning timidly on the arm of John Jenkins, enters the 
church. But the bride is agitated, and the bridegroom 
betrays a feverish nervousness. As they stand in the 
vestibule, John Jenkins fumbles earnestly in his vest- 
pocket. Can it be the ring he is anxious about? No. 
He draws a small brown substance from his pocket, 
and biting off a piece, hastily replaces the fragment 
and gazes furtively around. Surely no one saw him? 
Alas! the eyes of two of that wedding party saw the 
fatal act. Judge Boompointer shook his head sternly. 
Mary Jones sighed and breathed a silent prayer. Her 
husband chewed! 
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CHAPTER III. AND LAST. 

“What! more bread?” said John Jenkins, gruffly. 
“You’re always asking for money for bread. D — na- 
tion! Do you want to ruin me by your extravagance?” 
and as he uttered these words he drew from his pocket 
a bottle of whiskey, a pipe, and a paper of tobacco. 
Emptying the first at a draught, he threw the empty 
bottle at the head of his eldest boy, a youth of twelve 
summers. The missile struck the child full in the 
temple, and stretched him a lifeless corpse. Mrs. Jen- 
kins, whom the reader will hardly recognize as the once 
gay and beautiful Mary Jones, raised the dead body of 
her son in her arms, and carefully placing the unfor- 
tunate youth beside the pump in the back yard, re- 
turned with saddened step to the house. At another 
time , and in brighter days, she might have wept at the 
occurrence. She was past tears now. 

“Father, your conduct is reprehensible!” said little 
Harrison Jenkins, the youngest boy. “Where do you 
expect to go when you die?” 

“Ah!” said John Jenkins, fiercely; “this comes of 
giving children a liberal education; this is the result 
of Sabbath schools. Down, viper!” 

A tumbler thrown from the same parental fist laid 
out the youthful Harrison cold. The four other chil- 
dren had, in the mean time, gathered around the 
table with anxious expectancy. With a chuckle, the 
now changed and brutal John Jenkins produced four 
pipes, and, filling them with tobacco, handed one to 
each of his offspring and bade them smoke. “It’s 
better than bread!” laughed the wretch hoarsely. 
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Mary Jenkins, though of a patient nature, felt it 
her duty now to speak. “I have borne much, John 
Jenkins,” she said. “But I prefer that the children 
should not smoke. It is an unclean habit, and soils 
their clothes. I ask this as a special favor!” 

John Jenkins hesitated, — the pangs of remorse be- 
gan to seize him. 

“Promise me this, John!” urged Mary upon her 
knees. 

“I promise!” reluctantly answered John. 

“And you will put the money in a savings- 
bank?” 

“I will,” repeated her husband; “and /’ll give up 
smoking, too.” 

“ ’Tis well, John Jenkins!” said Judge Boom- 
pointer, appearing suddenly from behind the door, 
where he had been concealed during this interview. 
“Nobly said! my man. Cheer up! I will see that 
the children are decently buried.” The husband and 
wife fell into each other’s arms. And Judge Boom- 
pointer, gazing upon the affecting spectacle, burst into 
tears. 

From that day John Jenkins was an altered man. 
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By W— LK— E C— LL-NS. 

PROLOGUE. 

The following advertisement appeared in the 
“Times” of the 17th of June, 1845: — 

W ANTED. — A few young men for a light genteel employ- 
ment. Address J. W., P. O. 

In the same paper, of same date, in another 
column : — 

4 

T O LET. — That commodious and elegant family mansion, 
No. 27 Limehouse Road, Pultneyville, will be rented low to 
a respectable tenant if applied for immediately, the family being 
about to remove to the continent. 

Under the local intelligence, in another column:— 

Missing. — An unknown elderly gentleman a week ago left his 
lodgings in the Kent Road, since which nothing has been heard of 
him. He left no trace of his identity except a portmanteau con- 
taining a couple of shirts marked “209, Ward.” 

To find the connection between the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the elderly gentleman and the anonymous 
communication, the relevancy of both these incidents 
to the letting of a commodious family mansion, and 
the dead secret involved in the three occurrences, is 
the task of the writer of this history. 
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A slim young man with spectacles, a large hat, 
drab gaiters, and a note-book, sat late that night with 
a copy of the “Times” before him, and a pencil 
which he rattled nervously between his teeth in the 
coffee-room of the “Blue Dragon.” 

CHAPTER I. 

Mary Jones’s Narrative. 

I am upper housemaid to the family that live at 
No. 27 Limehouse Road, Pultneyville. I have been 
requested by Mr. Wilkey Collings, which I takes the 
liberty of here stating is a gentleman born and bred, 
and has some consideration for the feelings of servants, 
and is not above rewarding them for their trouble, 
which is more than you can say for some who ask 
questions and gets short answers enough, gracious 
knows, to tell what I know about them. I have been 
requested to tell my story in my own langwidge, 
though, being no schollard, mind cannot conceive. I 
think my master is a brute. Do not know that he has 
ever attempted to poison my missus, — which is too 
good for him, and how she ever came to marry him, 
heart only can tell, — but believe him to be capable of 
any such hatrosity. Have heard him swear dreadful 
because of not having his shaving-water at nine o’clock 
precisely. Do not know whether he ever forged a 
will or tried to get my missus’ property, although, not 
having confidence in the man, should not be surprised 
if he had done so. Believe that there was always 
something mysterious in his conduct. Remember dis- 
tinctly how the family left home to go abroad. Was 
putting up my back hair, last Saturday morning, when 
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I heard a ring. Says cook, “That’s missus’ bell, and 
mind you hurry or the master ’ill know why.” Says 
I, “Humbly thanking you, mem, but taking advice of 
them as is competent to give it, I’ll take my time.” 
Found missus dressing herself and master growling as 
usual. Says missus, quite calm and easy like, “Mary, 
we begin to pack to-day. ”, “What for, mem?” says I, 
taken aback. “What’s that hussy asking?” says master 
from the bedclothes quite savage like. “For the Con- 
tinent — Italy,” says missus — “Can you go Mary?” 
Her voice was quite gentle and saintlike, but I knew 
the struggle it cost, and says I, “With you mem, to 
India’s torrid clime, if required, but with African 
Gorillas,” says I, looking toward the bed, “never.” 
“Leave the room,” says master, starting up and catch- 
ing of his bootjack. “Why Charles!” says missus, 
“how you talk!” affecting surprise. “Do go Mary,” 
says she, slipping a half-crown into my hand. I left 
the room scorning to take notice of the odious wretch’s 
conduct. 

Cannot say whether my master and missus were 
ever legally married. What with the dreadful state of 
morals nowadays and them stories in the circulating 
libraries, innocent girls don’t know into what society 
they might be obliged to take situations. Never saw 
missus’ marriage certificate, though I have quite ac- 
cidental-like looked in her desk when open, and 
would have seen it. Do not know of any lovers mis- 
sus might have had. Believe she had a liking for 
John Thomas, footman, for she was always spiteful- 
like— poor lady — when we were together — though there 
was nothing between us, as Cook well knows, and 
dare not deny, and, missus needn’t have been jealous. 
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Have never seen arsenic or Prussian acid in any of 
the private drawers — but have seen paregoric and 
camphor. One of my master’s friends was a Count 
Moscow, a Russian papist — which I detested. 

CHAPTER II. 

The slim younglMan’s Story. 

I am by profession a reporter, and writer for the 
press. I live at Pultneyville. I have always had a 
passion for the marvellous, and have been distinguished 
for my facility in tracing out mysteries, and solving 
enigmatical occurrences. On the night of the 17th 
June, 1845, I left my office and walked homeward. 
The night was bright and starlight. I was revolving 
in my mind the words of a singular item I had just 
read in the “Times.” I had reached the darkest por- 
tion of the road, and found myself mechanically re- 
peating: “An elderly gentleman a week ago left his 

lodgings on the Kent Road,” when suddenly I heard 
a step behind me. 

I turned quickly, with an expression of horror in 
my face, and by the light of the newly risen moon 
beheld an elderly gentleman, with green cotton um- 
brella, approaching me. His hair, which was snow 
white, was parted over a broad, open forehead. The 
expression of his face, which was slightly flushed, was 
that of amiability verging almost upon imbecility. 
There was a strange, inquiring look about the widely 
opened mild blue eye, — a look that might have been 
intensified to insanity, or modified to idiocy. As he 
passed me, he paused and partly turned his face, with 
a gesture of inquiry. I see him still, his white locks 
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blowing in the evening breeze, his hat a little on the 
back of his head, and his figure painted in relief 
against the dark blue sky. 

Suddenly he turned his mild eye full upon me. A 
weak smile played about his thin lips. In a voice 
which had something of the tremulousness of age and 
the self-satisfied chuckle of imbecility in it, he asked, 
pointing to the rising moon, “Why? — Hush!” 

He had dodged behind me, and appeared to be 
looking anxiously down the road. I could feel his 
aged frame shaking with terror as he laid his thin 
hands upon my shoulders and faced me in the direc- 
tion of the supposed danger. 

“Hush! did you not hear them coming?” 

I listened; there was no sound but the soughing 
of the roadside trees in the evening wind. I en- 
deavored to reassure him, with such success that in a 
few moments the old weak smile appeared on his 
benevolent face. 

“Why? — ” But the look of interrogation was suc- 
ceeded by a hopeless blankness. 

“Why!” I repeated with assuring accents. 

“Why,” he said, a gleam of intelligence flickering 
over his face, “is yonder moon, as she sails in the 
blue empyrean, casting a flood of light o’er hill and 
dale, like — Why,” he repeated, with a feeble smile, 
“is yonder moon, as she sails in the blue empyrean — ” 
He hesitated, — stammered, — and gazed at me hope- 
lessly, with the tears dripping from his moist and 
widely opened eyes. 

I took his hand kindly in my own. “Casting a 
shadow o’er hill and dale,” I repeated quietly, leading > 
him up the subject, “like — Come, now.” 
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“Ah!” he said, pressing my hand tremulously, 
“you know it?” 

“I do. Why is it like — the — eh — the commodious 
mansion on the Limehouse Road?” 

A blank stare only followed. He s^ook his head 
sadly. “Like the young men wanted for a light, gen- 
teel employment?” 

He wagged his feeble old head cunningly. 

“Or, Mr. Ward,” I said, with bold confidence, 
“like the mysterious disappearance from the Kent 
Road?” 

The moment was full of suspense. He did not 
seem to hear me. Suddenly he turned. 

“Ha!” 

I darted forward. But he had vanished in the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER III. 

No. 27 Limehouse Road. 

It was a hot midsummer evening. Limehouse 
Road was deserted save by dust and a few rattling 
butchers’ carts, and the bell of the muffin and crumpet 
man. A commodious mansion, which stood on the 
right of the road as you enter Pultneyville, surrounded 
by stately poplars and a high fence surmounted by a 
chevaux de frise of broken glass, looked to the passing 
and footsore pedestrian like the genius of seclusion 
and solitude. A bill announcing in the usual terms 
that the house was to let, hung from the bell at the 
servants’ entrance. 

As the shades of evening closed, and the long 
shadows of the poplars stretched across the road, a 
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man carrying a small kettle stopped and gazed, first 
at the bill and then at the house. When he had 
reached the corner of the fence, he again stopped and 
looked cautiously up and down the road. Apparently 
satisfied with the result of his scrutiny, he deliberately 
sat himself down in the dark shadow of the fence, and 
at once busied himself in some employment, so well 
concealed as to be invisible to the gaze of passers-by. 
At the end of an hour he retired cautiously. 

But not altogether unseen. A slim young man, 
with spectacles and note-book, stepped from behind a 
tree as the retreating figure of the intruder was lost in 
the twilight, and transferred from the fence to his 
note-book the freshly stencilled inscription, “S — T — 
i860— X.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

Count Moscow’s Narrative. 

I am a foreigner. Observe! To be a foreigner in 
England is to be mysterious, suspicious, intriguing. M. 
Collins has requested the history of my complicity with 
certain occurrences. It is nothing, bah! absolutely no- 
thing. 

I write with ease and fluency. Why should I not 
write? Tra la la! I am what you English call cor- 
pulent. Ha, ha! I am a pupil of Macchiavelli. I find 
it much better to disbelieve everything, and to ap- 
proach my subject and wishes circuitously, than in a 
direct manner. You have observed that playful animal, 
the cat. Call it, and it does not come to you directly, 
but rubs itself against all the furniture in the room, 
and reaches you finally — and scratches. Ah , ha, 
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scratches! I am of the feline species. People call 
me a villain — bah! 

I know the family, living No. 27 Limehouse Road. 
I respect the gentleman, — a fine, burly specimen of 
your Englishman, — and madame, charming, ravishing, 
delightful. When it became known to me that they 
designed to let their delightful residence, and visit 
foreign shores, I at once called upon them. I kissed 
the hand of madame. I embraced the great English- 
man. Madame blushed slightly. The great English- 
man shook my hand like a mastiff. 

I began in that dexterous, insinuating manner, of 
which I am truly proud. I thought madame was ill. 
Ah, no. A change, then, was all that was required. 
I sat down at the piano and sang. In a few minutes 
madame retired. I was alone with my friend. 

Seizing his hand, I began with every demonstra- 
tion of courteous sympathy. I do not repeat my 
words, for my intention was conveyed more in accent, 
emphasis, and manner, than speech. I hinted to him 
that he had another wife living. I suggested that this 
was balanced — ha! — by his wife’s lover. That, pos- 
sibly, he wished to fly; hence the letting of his de- 
lightful mansion. That he regularly and systematically 
beat his wife in the English manner, and that she re- 
peatedly deceived me. I talked of hope, of consola- 
tion, of remedy. I carelessly produced a bottle of 
strychnine and a small vial of stramonium from my 
pocket, and enlarged on the efficiency of drugs. His 
face, which had gradually become convulsed, sud- 
denly became fixed with a frightful expression. He 
started to his feet, and roared: “You d — d French- 
man!” 
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I instantly changed my tactics, and endeavored to 
embrace him. He kicked me twice, violently. I begged 
permission to kiss madame’s hand. He replied by 
throwing me down stairs. 

I am in bed with my head bound up, and beef-steaks 
upon my eyes, but still confident and buoyant. I 
have not lost faith in Macchiavelli. Tra la la! as they 
sing in the opera. I kiss everybody’s hands. 

CHAPTER V. 

Dr. Diggs’s Statement. 

My name is David Diggs. I am a surgeon, living 
at No. 9 Tottenham Court. On the 15th of June, 
1854, I was called to see an elderly gentleman lodg- 
ing on the Kent Road. Found him highly excited, 
with strong febrile symptoms, pulse 120, increasing. 
Repeated incoherently what I judged to be the popular 
form of a conundrum. On closer examination found 
acute hydrocephalus and both lobes of the brain rapidly 
filling with water. In consultation with an eminent 
phrenologist, it was further discovered that all the 
organs were more or less obliterated, except that of 
Comparison. Jlence the patient was enabled to only 
distinguish the most common points of resemblance 
between objects, without drawing upon other faculties, 
such as Ideality or Language, for assistance. Later in 
the day found him sinking, — being evidently unable 
to carry the most ordinary conundrum to a successful 
issue. Exhibited Tinct. Val., Ext. Opii, and Camphor, 
and prescribed quiet and emollients. On the 17th the 
patient was missing. 
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CHAPTER LAST. 

Statement of the Publisher. 

On the 18th of June, Mr. Wilkie Collins left a roll 
of manuscript with us for publication, without title or 
direction, since which time he has not been heard 
from. In spite of the care of the proof-readers, and 
valuable literary assistance, it is feared that the con- 
tinuity of the story has been destroyed by some ac- 
cidental misplacing of chapters during its progress. 
How and what chapters are so misplaced, the publisher 
leaves to an indulgent public to discover. 
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BEING A NOVEL IN THE FRENCH PARAGRAPHIC STYLE. 


— Mademoiselle, I swear to you that I love you. 

— You who read these pages. You who turn your 
burning eyes upon these words — words that I trace— 
Ah, Heaven! the thought maddens me. 

— I will be calm. I will imitate the reserve of 
the festive Englishman, who wears a spotted hand- 
kerchief which he calls a Belchio , who eats biftek , 
and caresses a bulldog. I will subdue myself like 
him. 

— Ha! Poto-beer! All right — Goddam! 

— Or, I will conduct myself as the free-born 
American — the gay Brother Jonathan! I will whittle 
me a stick. I will whistle to myself “Yankee Doodle," 
and forget my passion in excessive expectoration. 

— Hoho! — wake snakes and walk chalks. 


Tile world is divided into two great divisions, — 
Paris and the provinces. There is but one Paris. There 
are several provinces, among which may be numbered 
England, America, Russia, and Italy. 

N N. was a Parisian. 

But N N. did not live in Paris. Drop a Parisian 
in the provinces, and you drop a part of Paris with 
him. Drop him in Senegambia, and in three days he 
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will give you an omelette soufJUe , or a pdti de foie gras, 
served by the neatest of Senegambian files, whom he 
will call Mademoiselle. In three weeks he will give 
you an opera. 

N N. was not dropped in Senegambia, but in San 
rancisco, — quite as awkward. 

They find gold in San Francisco, but they don’t 
understand gilding. 

N N. existed three years in this place. He be- 
came bald on the top of his head, as all Parisians do. 
Look down from your box at the Opera Comique, 
Mademoiselle, and count the bald crowns of the 
fast young men in the pit. Ah — you tremble! They 
show where the arrows of love have struck and glanced 
off. 

N N. was also near-sighted, as all Parisians finally 
become. This is a gallant provision of Nature to spare 
them the mortification of observing that their lady 
friends grow old. After a certain age every woman is 
handsome to a Parisian. 

One day, N N. was walking down Washington 
street. Suddenly he stopped. 

He was standing before the door of a mantua- 
maker. Beside the counter, at the farther extremity of 
the shop, stood a young and elegantly formed woman. 
Her face was turned from N N. He entered. With a 
plausible excuse, and seeming indifference, he grace- 
fully opened conversation with the mantuamaker as 
only a Parisian can. But he had to deal with a 
Parisian. His attempts to view the features of the fair 
stranger by the counter were deftly combated by the 
shop-woman. He was obliged to retire. 

N N. went home and lost his appetite. He was 
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haunted by the elegant basque and graceful shoulders 
of the fair unknown, during the whole night. 

The next day he sauntered by the mantuamaker. 
Ala! Heavens! A thrill ran through his frame, and 
his fingers tingled with a delicious electricity. The 
fair inconnue was there! He raised his hat gracefully. 
He was not certain, but he thought that a slight mo- 
tion of her faultless bonnet betrayed recognition. He 
would have wildly darted into the shop, but just then 
the figure of the mantuamaker appeared in the door- 
way. 

— Did Monsieur wish anything? 

Misfortune! Desperation. N N. purchased a bottle 
of Prussic acid, a sack of charcoal, and a quire of 
pink note-paper, and returned home. He wrote a letter 
of farewell to the closely fitting basque, and opened 
the bottle of Prussic acid. 

Some one knocked at his door. It was a China- 
man, with his weekly linen. 

These Chinese are docile, but not intelligent. They 
are ingenious, but not creative. They are cunning in 
expedients, but deficient in tact. In love they are 
simply barbarous. They purchase their wives openly, 
and not constructively by attorney. By offering small 
sums for their sweethearts, they degrade the value of 
the sex. 

« 

Nevertheless, N N. felt he was saved. He explained 
all to the faithful Mongolian, and exhibited the letter 
he had written. He implored him to deliver it. 

The Mongolian assented. The race are not cleanly 
or sweet-savored, but N N. fell upon his neck. He 
embraced him with one hand, and closed his nostrils 

5 * 
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with the other. Through him, he felt he clasped the 
close-fitting basque. 

The next day was one of agony and suspense. 
Evening came, but no Mercy. N N. lit the charcoal. 
But, to compose his nerves, he closed his door and 
first walked mildly up and down Montgomery Street. 
When he returned, he found the faithful Mongolian on 
the steps. 

—All lity! 

These Chinese are not accurate in their pronun- 
ciation. They avoid the r, like the English noble- 
man. 

N N. gasped for breath. He leaned heavily against 
the Chinaman. 

— Then you have seen her, Ching Long? 

— Yes. All lity. She cum. Top side of house. 

The docile barbarian pointed up the stairs, and 
chuckled. 

— She here — impossible! Ah, Heaven! do I dream? 

— Yes. All lity, — top side of house. Good by, 
John. 

This is the familiar parting epithet of the Mongolian. 
It is equivalent to our au revoir. 

N N. gazed with a stupefied air on the departing 
servant. 

He placed his hand on his throbbing heart. She 
here, — alone beneath this roof. O Heavens, — what 
happiness ! 

But how? Torn from her home. Ruthlessly (dragged, 
perhaps, from her evening devotions, by the hands of 
a relentless barbarian. Could she forgive him? 

He dashed frantically up the stairs. He opened the 
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door. She was standing beside his couch with averted 
face. 

A strange giddiness overtook him. He sank upon 
his knees at the threshold. 

— Pardon, pardon. My angel, can you forgive 
me? 

A terrible nausea now seemed added to the fearful 
giddiness. His utterance grew thick and sluggish. 

— Speak, speak, enchantress. Forgiveness is all I 
ask. My Love, my Life! 

She did not answer. He staggered to his feet. As 
he rose, his eyes fell on the pan of burning charcoal. 
A terrible suspicion flashed across his mind. This 
giddiness, — this nausea. The ignorance of the bar- 
barian. This silence. O merciful heavens! she was 
dying! 

He crawled toward her. He touched her. She 
fell forward with a lifeless sound upon the floor. He 

uttered a piercing shriek, and threw himself beside her. 
* # * * * 

A file of gendarmes, accompanied by the Chef 
Burke, found him the next morning lying lifeless upon 
the floor. They laughed brutally, — these cruel minions 
of the law, — and disengaged his arm from the waist of 
the wooden dummy which they had come to reclaim 
for the mantuamaker. 

Emptying a few bucketfuls of water over his form, 
they finally succeeded in robbing him, not only of his 
mistress, but of that Death he had coveted without her. 

Ah! we live in a strange world, Messieurs. 
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AFTER THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 

PROLOGUE. 

As long as there shall exist three paradoxes, a moral French- 
man, a religious Atheist, and a believing sceptic; so long, in fact, 
as booksellers shall wait — say twenty-five years — for a new gospel; 
so long as paper shall remain cheap and ink three sons a bottle, I 
have no hesitation in saying that such books as these are not utterly 
profitless. Victor Hugo. 


I. 

To be good is to be queer. What is a good man? 
Bishop Myriel. 

My friend, you will possibly object to this. You 
will say you know what a good man is. Perhaps you 
will say your clergyman is a good man, for instance. 

Bah! you are mistaken; you are an Englishman, 
and an Englishman is a beast. 

Englishmen think they are moral when they are 
only serious. These Englishmen also wear ill-shaped 
hats, and dress horribly! 

Bah! they are canaille. 

Still, Bishop Myriel was a good man, — quite as 
good as you. Better than you, in fact. 

One day M. Myriel was in Paris. This angel used 
to walk about the streets like any other man. He was 
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not proud, though fine-looking. Well, three gamins 
de Paris called him bad names. Says one: — 

“Ah, mon Dieu! there goes a priest; look out for 
your eggs and chickens!” 

What did this good man do? He called to them 
kindly. 

“My children,” said he, “this is clearly not your 
fault. I recognize in this insult and irreverence only 
the fault of your immediate progenitors. Let us pray 
for your immediate progenitors.” 

They knelt down and prayed for their immediate 
progenitors. 

The effect was touching. 

The Bishop looked calmly around. 

“On reflection,” said he, gravely, “I was mistaken; 
this is clearly the fault of Society. Let us pray for 
Society.” 

They knelt down and prayed for Society. 

The effect was sublimer yet. What do you think 
of that? You, I mean. 

Everybody remembers the story of the Bishop and 
Mother Nez RetroussA Old Mother Nez Retrouss£ sold 
asparagus. She was poor; there’s a great deal of mean- 
ing in that word, my friend. Some people say “poor 
but honest.” I say, Bah! 

Bishop Myriel bought six bunches of asparagus. 
This good man had one charming failing; he was fond 
of asparagus. He gave her a franc and received three 
sous change. 

•The sous were bad, — counterfeit. What did this 
good Bishop do? He said: “I should not have taken 
change from a poor woman.” 
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Then afterwards, to his housekeeper: “Never take 
change from a poor woman.” 

Then he added to himself: “For the squs .will pro- 
bably be bad.” 


II. 

When a man commits a crime, society claps him 
in prison. A prison is one of the worst hotels im- 
aginable. The people there are low and vulgar. The 
butter is bad, the coffee is green. Ah, it is horrible! 

In prison, as in a bad hotel, a man soon loses, not 
only his morals, but what is much worse to a French- 
man, his sense of refinement and delicacy. 

Jean Valjean came from prison with confused no- 
tions of society. He forgot the modern peculiarities 
of hospitality. So he walked off with the Bishop’s 
candlesticks. 

Let us consider: candlesticks were stolen; that was 
evident. Society put Jean Valjean in prison; that was 
evident, too. In prison, Society took away his refine- 
ment; that is evident, likewise. 

Who is Society? 

You and I are Society. 

My friend, you and I stole those candlesticks! 

III. 

The Bishop thought so, too. He meditated pro- 
foundly for six days. On the morning of the seventh 
he went to the Prefecture of Police. 

He said: “Monsieur, have me arrested. I have 
stolen candlesticks.” 
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The official was governed by the law of Society, 
and refused. 

What did this Bishop do? 

He had a charming ball and chain made, affixed to 
his leg, and wore it the rest of his life. 

This is a fact! 


IV. 


Love is a mystery. 

A little friend of mine down in the country, at 
Auvergne, said to me one day: “Victor, Love is the 
world, — it contains everything.” 

She was only sixteen, this sharp-witted little girl, 
and a beautiful blonde. She thought everything of me. 

Fantine was one of those women who do wrong in 
the most virtuous and touching manner. This is a 
peculiarity of French grisettes. 

You are an Englishman, and you don't understand. 
Learn, my friend, learn. Come to Paris and improve 
your morals. 

Fantine was the soul of modesty. She always wore 
high-neck dresses. High-neck dresses are a sign of 
modesty. 

Fantine loved Tholmoyes. Why? My God! What 
are you to do? It was the fault of her parents, and 
she hadn’t any. How shall you teach her? You must 
teach the parent if you wish to educate the child. How 
would you become virtuous? 

Teach your grandmother! 
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V. 

When Tholmoyes ran away from Fantine, — which 
was done in a charming, gentlemanly manner, — Fantine 
became convinced that a rigid sense of propriety might 
look upon her conduct as immoral. She was a creature 
of sensitiveness,— and her eyes were opened. 

She was virtuous still, and resolved to break off the 
liaison at once. 

So she put up her wardrobe and baby in a bundle. 
Child as she was, she loved them both. Then left 
Paris. 


VI. 

Fantine’s native place had changed. 

M. Madeline — an angel, and inventor of jet-work — 
had been teaching the villagers how to make spuri- 
ous jet. 

This is a progressive age. Those Americans, — 
children of the West, — they make nutmegs out of 
wood. 

I, myself, have seen hams made of pine, in the 
wigwams of those children of the forest. 

But civilization has acquired deception too. So- 
ciety is made up of deception. Even the best French 
society. 

Still there was one sincere episode. 

Eh? 

The French Revolution! 
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VII. 

M. Madeline was, if anything, better than Myriel. 
M. Myriel was a saint. M. Madeline a good man. 
M. Myriel was dead. M. Madeline was living. 
That made all the difference. 

M. Madeline made virtue profitable. I have seen 
it written? — 

“Be virtuous and you will be happy.” 

Where did I see this written? In the modern 
Bible? No. In the Koran? No. In Rousseau? No. 
Diderot? No. Where then? 

In a copy-book. 


VIII. 

M. Madeline was M. le Maire. 

This is how it came about. 

For a long time he refused the honor. One day 
an old woman, standing on the steps, said: — 

“Bah, a good mayor is a good thing. 

“You are a good thing. 

“Be a good mayor.” 

This woman was a rhetorician. She understood 
inductive ratiocination. 


IX. 

When this good M. Madeline, whom the reader 
will perceive must have been a former convict, and a 
very bad man, gave himself up to justice as the real 
Jean Valjean, about this same time, Fantine was turned 
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away from the manufactory, and met with a number 
of losses from society. Society attacked her, and this 
is what she lost: — 

First her lover. 

Then her child. 

Then her place. 

Then her hair. 

Then her teeth. 

Then her liberty. 

Then her life. 

What do you think of society after that? I tell 
you the present social system is a humbug. 

X. 

This is necessarily the end of Fantine. 

There are other things that will be stated in other • 
volumes to follow. Don’t be alarmed; there are plenty 
of miserable people left. 

Au revoir — my friend. 
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“LA FEMME.” 

AFTER THE FRENCH OF M. MICHELET. 

I. 

Women as an Institution. 

“If it were not for women, few of us would at 
present be in existence.” This is the remark of a 
cautious and discreet writer. He was also sagacious 
and intelligent. 

Woman! Look upon her and admire her. Gaze 
upon her and love her. If she wishes to embrace 
you, permit her. Remember she is weak and you are 
strong. 

But don’t treat her unkindly. Don’t make love to 
another woman before her face, even if she be your 
wife. Don’t do it. Always be polite, even should she 
fancy somebody better than you. 

If your mother, my dear Amadis, had not fancied 
your father better than somebody, you might have been 
that somebody’s son. Consider this. Always be a 
philosopher, even about women. 

Few men understand women. Frenchmen, per- 
haps, better than any one else. I am a Frenchman. 

II. 

The Infant. 

She is a child — a little thing — an infant. 

She has a mother and father. Let us suppose, for 
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example, they are married. Let us be moral if we 
cannot be happy and free — they are married — perhaps 
— they love one another — who knows? 

But she knows nothing of this; she is an infant — 
a small thing — a trifle! 

She is not lovely at first. It is cruel, perhaps, but 
she is red, and positively ugly. She feels this keenly 
and cries. She weeps. Ah, my God, how she weeps ! 
Her cries and lamentations now are really distressing. 

Tears stream from her in floods. She feels deeply 
and copiously like M. Alphonse de Lamartine in his 
Confessions. 

If you are her mother, Madame, you will fancy 
worms; you will examine her linen for pins, and what 
not. Ah, hypocrite! you, even you, misunderstand 
her. 

Yet she has charming natural impulses. See how 
she tosses her dimpled arms. She looks longingly at 
her mother. She has a language of her own. She 
says, “goo goo,” and “ga ga.” 

She demands something — this infant! 

She is faint, poor thing. She famishes. She 
wishes to be restored. Restore her, Mother! 

It is the first duty of a mother to restore her child ! 


III. 

The Doll. 

She is hardly able to walk; she already totters 
under the weight of a doll. 

It is a charming and elegant affair. It has pink 
cheeks and purple-black hair. Shp prefers brunettes, 
for she has already, with the quick knowledge of a 
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French infant, perceived she is a blonde, and that her 
doll cannot rival her. Mon Dieu, how touching! 
Happy child ! She spends hours in preparing its toilet. 
She begins to show her taste in the exquisite details 
of its dress. She loves it madly, devotedly. She will 
prefer it to bonbons . She already anticipates the 
wealth of love she will hereafter pour out on her lover, 
her mother, her father, and finally, perhaps, her hus- 
band. 

This is the time the anxious parent will guide 
these first outpourings. She will read her extracts 
from Michelet’s L' Amour , Rousseau’s Hiloist, and the 
Revue des deux Mondes. 


IV. 

The Mud Pie. 

She was in tears to-day. 

She had stolen away from her bonne and was with 
some rustic infants. They had noses in the air, and 
large, coarse hands and feet. 

They had seated themselves around a pool in the 
road, and were fashioning fantastic shapes in the 
clayey soil with their hands. Her throat swelled and 
her eyes sparkled with delight as, for the first time, 
her soft palms touched the plastic mud. She made a 
graceful and lovely pie. She stuffed it with stones for 
almonds and plums. She forgot everything. It was 
being baked in the solar rays, when madam e came 
and took her away. 

She weeps. It is night, and she is weeping still. 
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V. 

The First Love. 

She no longer doubts her beauty. She is loved. 
She saw him secretly. He is vivacious and 
sprightly. He is famous. He has already had an 
affair with Finfin, the fille de chambre, and poor Finfin 
is desolate. He is noble. She knows he is the son 
of Madame la Baronne Couturiere. She adores him. 

She affects not to notice him. Poor little thing! 
Hippolyte is distracted — annihilated — inconsolable and 
charming. 

She admires his boots, his cravat, his little gloves 
— his exquisite pantaloons — his coat, and cane. 

She offers to run away with him. He is trans- 
ported, but magnanimous. He is wearied, perhaps. 
She sees him the next day offering flowers to the 
daughter of Madame la Comtesse Blanchisseuse. 

She is again in tears. 

She reads Paul et Virghiic. She is secretly trans- 
ported. When she reads how the exemplary young 
woman laid down her life rather than appear en dis- 
liabilli to her lover, she weeps again. Tasteful and 
virtuous Bernardine de St. Pierre! — the daughters of 
France admire you! 

All this time her doll is headless in the cabinet. 
The mud pie is broken on the road. 

VI. 

The Wife. 

She is tired of loving and she marries. 

Her mother thinks it, on the whole, the best thing. 
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As the day approaches, she is found frequently in 
tears. Her mother will not permit the affianced one 
to see her, and he makes several attempts to commit 
suicide. 

But something happens. Perhaps it is winter, and 
the water is cold. Perhaps there are not enough 
people present to witness his heroism. 

In this way her future husband is spared to her. 
The ways of Providence are indeed mysterious. At 
this time her mother will talk with her. She will 
offer philosophy. She will tell her she was married 
herself. 

But what is this new and ravishing light that 
breaks upon her? The toilet and wedding clothes! 
She is in a new sphere. 

She makes out her list in her own charming writ- 
ing. Here it is. Let every mother heed it.* 
***** 

***** 

She is married. On the day after, she meets her 
old lover, Hippolyte. He is again transported. 


VII. 

Her old Age. 

A Frenchwoman never grows old. 

* The delicate reader will appreciate the omission of certain articles for 
which English synonymes are forbidden. 
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MARY M C GILLUP. 

A SOUTHERN NOVEL. 

After BELLE BOYD. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY O. A. 8 — LA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

“Wili. you write me up?” 

The scene was near Temple Bar. The speaker was the famous 
rebel Mary McGillup, — a young girl of fragile frame, and long, 
lustrous black hair. I must confess that the question was a pe- 
culiar one, and, under the circumstances, somewhat puzzling. It 
was true I had been kindly treated by the Northerners, and, though 
prejudiced against them , was to some extent under obligations to 
them. It was true that I knew little or nothing of American 
politics, history, or geography. But when did an English writer 
ever weigh such trifles? Turning to the speaker, I inquired with 
some caution the amount of pecuniary compensation offered for the 
work. 

“Sir!” she said, drawing her fragile form to its full height, 
“you insult me, — you insult the South.” 

“But look ye here, d’ ye see — the tin — the blunt — the ready — 
the stiff, you know. Don’t ye see, we can’t do without that, you 
know!” 

“It shall be contingent on the success of the story,” she an- 
swered haughtily. “In the mean time take this precious gem.” 
And drawing a diamond ring from her finger, she placed it with a 
roll of MSS. in my hands and vanished. 

Although unable to procure more than £l 2s. 6</. from an in- 
telligent pawnbroker to whom I stated the circumstances and with 
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whom I pledged the ring, my sympathies with the cause of a 
downtrodden and chivalrous people were at once enlisted. I could 
not help wondering that in rich England, the home of the op- 
pressed and the free, a young and lovely woman like the fair author 
of those pages should be obliged to thus pawn her jewols — her 
marriage gift — for the means to procure her bread ! With the ex- 
ception of the English aristocracy, — who much resemble them, — 1 
do not know' of a class of people that I so much admire as the 
Southern planters. May I become better acquainted with both! 

Since writing the above, the news of Mr. Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion has reached me. It is enough for me to say that I am dis- 
satisfied with the result. I do not attempt to excuse the assassin. 
Yet there will be men who will charge this act upon the chivalrous 
South. This leads me to repeat a remark once before made by 
me in this connection, which has become justly celebrated. It is 
this: — 

“It is usual, in cases of murder, to look for the criminal 
among those who expect to be benefited by the crime. In the 
death of Lincoln, his immediate successor in office alone receives 
the benefit of his dying.” 

If her Majesty Queen Victoria were assassinated, w’hicli Heaven 
forbid, the one most benefited by her decease would, of course, be 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, her immediate successor. 
It would be unnecessary to state that suspicion would at once point 
to the real culprit, which would of course be his Royal Highness. 
This is logic. 

But I have done. After having thus stated my opinion in favor 
of the South, I would merely remark that there is One who judgeth 
all things, — who weigheth the cause betwoen brother and brother, 
— and awardeth the perfect retribution; and whose ultimate de- 
cision I, as a British subject, have only anticipated. 

G. A. S. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Every reader of Belle Boyd’s narrative will re- 
member an allusion to a “lovely, fragile-looking girl 
of nineteen,” who rivalled Belle Boyd in devotion to 
the Southern cause, and who, like her, earned the 
enviable distinction of being a “rebel spy.” 

I am that “fragile” young creature. Although on 
friendly terms with the late Miss Boyd, now Mrs. 
Hardinge, candor compels me to state that nothing 
but our common politics prevents me from exposing 
the ungenerous spirit she has displayed in this allu- 
sion. To be dismissed in a single paragraph after 
years of — But I anticipate. To put up with this feeble 
and forced acknowledgment of services rendered would 
be a confession of a craven spirit, which, thank God, 
though “ fragile ” and only “nineteen I do not pos- 
sess. I may not have the “ blood of a Howard ” in my 
veins, as some people, whom I shall not disgrace my- 
self by naming, claim to have, but I have yet to learn 
that the race of McGillup ever yet brooked slight or 
insult. I shall not say that attention in certain quarters 
seems to have turned some people's heads; nor that it 
would have been more delicate if certain folks had 
kept quiet on the subject of their courtship, and the 
rejection of certain offers , when it is known that their 
forward conduct was all that procured them a hus- 
band! Thank Heaven, the South has some daughters 
who are above such base considerations! While nothing 
shall tempt me to reveal the promises to share equally 
the fame of certain enterprises, which were made by 
one who shall now be nameless, I have deemed it 
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only just to myself to put my own adventures upon 
record. If they are not equal to those of another in- 
dividual, it is because, though “fragile,” my education 
has taught me to have some consideration for the 
truth. I am done. 


CHAPTER II. 

I was born in Missouri. My dislike for the Nor- 
thern scum was inherent. This was shown, at an 
early age, in the extreme distaste I exhibited for Web- 
ster’s spelling-book,— the work of a well-known Eastern 
Abolitionist. I cannot be too grateful for the con- 
sideration shown by my chivalrous father, — a gentleman 
of the old school, — who resisted to the last an attempt 
to introduce Mitchell’s Astronomy and Geography into 
the public school of our district. When I state that 
this same Mitchell became afterward a hireling helot 
in the Yankee Army, every intelligent reader will ap- 
preciate the prophetic discrimination of this true son 
of the South. 

I was eight years old when I struck the first blow 
for Southern freedom against the Northern Tyrant. It 
is hardly necessary to state that in this instance the 
oppressor was a pale, overworked New England 
“schoolmarm.” The principle for which I was con- 
tending, I felt, however, to be the same. Resenting 
an affront put upon me, I one day heaved a rock* at 
the head of the Vandal schoolmistress. I was seized 
and overpowered. My pen falters as I reach the climax. 
English readers will not give credit to this sickening 

* Noth, bv G. A. S. — In the Southwest, any stone larger than a pea is 
termed “a rock.” 
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story, — the civilized world will avert its head, — but I, 
Mary McGillup, was publicly spanked! 

CHAPTER III. 

But the chaotic vortex of civil war approached, 
and fell destruction, often procrastinated, brooded in 
storm. * As the English people may like to know, 
what was really the origin of the rebellion, I have no 
hesitation in giving them the true and only cause. 
Slavery had nothing to do with it, although the viola- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, in the dis- 
regard by the North of the Fugitive Slave Law,** might 
have provoked a less fiery people than the Southrons. 
At the inception of the struggle a large amount of 
Southern indebtedness was held by the people of the 
North. To force payment from the generous but in- 
solvent debtor — to obtain liquidation from the Southern 
planter — was really the soulless and mercenary object 
of the craven Northerners. Let the common people 
of England look to this. Let the improvident literary 
hack; the starved impecunious Grub Street debtor; the 
newspaper frequenter of sponging-houses, remember 
this in their criticisms of the vile and slavish Yankee. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The roasting of an Abolitionist, by a greatly in- 
furiated community, was my first taste of the horrors 

* I make no pretension to fine writing, but perhaps Mrs. Hardinge can 
lay over that. O, of course! M. McG. 

** The Declaration of Independence grants to each subject “the pursuit of 
life, liberty, and happiness.” A fugitive slave may be said to personify “life, 
liberty, and happiness." Hence his pursuit is really legal. This is logic. 

G. A. S. 
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of civil war. Heavens! Why will the North persist 
in this fratricidal warfare? The expulsion of several 
Union refugees, which soon followed, now fairly plunged 
my beloved State in the seething vortex. 

I was sitting at the piano one afternoon, singing 
that stirring refrain, so justly celebrated, but which a 
craven spirit, unworthy of England, has excluded from 
some of her principal restaurants, and was dwelling 
with some enthusiasm on the following line: — 

" Huzza,! she spurns the Northern scum ! ” 

when a fragment of that scum, clothed in that detest- 
able blue uniform which is the symbol of oppression, 
entered the apartment. “I have the honor of ad- 
dressing the celebrated rebel spy, Miss McGillup,” 
said the Vandal officer. 

In a moment I was perfectly calm. With the ex- 
ception of slightly expectorating twice in the face of 
the minion, I did not betray my agitation. Haughtily, 
yet firmly, I replied: — 

“I am.” 

‘‘You looked as if you might be,” the brute re- 
plied, as he turned on his heel to leave the apart- 
ment. 

In an instant I threw myself before him. ‘‘You 
shall not leave here thus,” I shrieked, grappling him 
with an energy which no one, seeing my frail figure, 
would have believed. ‘‘I know the reputation of your 
hireling crew. I read your dreadful purpose in your 
eye. Tell me not that your designs are not sinister. 
You came here to insult me, — to kiss me, perhaps. 
You sha’n’t, — you naughty man. Go away!” < 

The blush of conscious degradation rose to the 
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cheek of the Lincoln hireling as he turned his face 
away from mine. 

In an instant I drew my pistol from my belt, which, 
in anticipation of some such outrage, I always carried, 
and shot him. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Thy forte was less to act than speak, 

Maryland ! 

, Thy politics were changed each week, 

Maryland I 

With Northern Vandals thou wast meek, 

With sympathizers thou wouldst shriek, 

I know thee — O, 'twas like thy cheek 1 

Maryland 1 my Maryland 1 ” 

After committing the act described in the pre- 
ceding chapter, which every English reader will par- 
don, I went up stairs, put on a clean pair of stockings, 
and, placing a rose in my lustrous black hair, pro- 
ceeded at once to the camp of Generals Price and 
Mosby to put them in possession of information which 
would lead to the destruction of a portion of the Fe- 
deral Army. During a great part of my flight I was 
exposed to a running fire from the Federal pickets of 
such coarse expressions as, “Go it, Sally Reb,” “Dust 
it, my Confederate beauty,” but I succeeded in reach- 
ing the glorious Southern camp uninjured. 

In a week afterwards I was arrested, by a lettre de 
cachet of Mr. Stanton, and placed in the Bast He. 
British readers of my story will express surprise at 
these terms, but I assure them that not only these 
articles but tumbrils , guillotines , and conciergeries were 
Jn active use among the Federals. If substantiation 
be required, I refer to the Charleston Mercury , the 
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only reliable organ, next to the New York Daily News , 
published in the country. At the Bastile I made the 
acquaintance of the accomplished and elegant author 
of Guy Livingstone , * to whom I presented a curiously 
carved thigh-bone of a Union officer, and from whom 
I received the following beautiful acknowledgment: — 

“ Demoiselle : — Should I ever win hame to my ain countrie, I 
make mine avow to enshrine in my relitjuaire this elegant l>ijouterie 
and offering of J.a Belle Rebelle. Nay, methinks this fraction of 
man’s anatomy were .some compensation for the rib lost by the 
‘grand old gardener,’ Adam.’’ 

CHAPTER VI. 

Released at last from durance vile and placed on 
board of an Erie canal-boat, on my way to Canada, I 
for a moment breathed the sweets of liberty. Perhaps 
the interval gave me opportunity to indulge in certain 
reveries which I had hitherto sternly dismissed. Henry 
Breckinridge Folair, a consistent copperhead, captain 
of the canal-boat, again and again pressed that suit I 
had so often rejected. 

It was a lovely moonlight night. We sat on the 
deck of the gliding craft. The moonbeam and the 
lash of the driver fell softly on the flanks of the off 
horse, and only the surging of the tow-rope broke the 
silence. Folair’s arm clasped my waist. I suffered i 
to remain. Placing in my lap a small but not u 
grateful roll of checkerberry lozenges, he took the 

* The recent conduct of Mr. Livingstone renders him unworthy 
notice. His disgusting praise of Belle Boyd, and complete ignoring 
claims, show the artfulness of some females and puppyism of some me' 

M. ' 
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casion to repeat softly in my ear the words of a motto 
he had just unwrapped — with its graceful covering of 
the tissue paper — from a sugar almond. The heart of 
the wicked little rebel, Mary McGillup, was won! 

The story of Mary McGillup is done. I might 
have atlded the journal of my husband, Henry Breckin- 
ridge Folair, but as it refers chiefly to his freights, and 
a schedule of his passengers , I have been obliged , re- 
luctantly, to suppress it. 

It is due to my friends to say that I have been re- 
quested not to write this book. Expressions have 
reached my ears, the reverse of complimentary. I 
have been told that its publication will probably insure 
my banishment for life. Be it so. If the cause for 
which I labored have been subserved, I am content. 

London, May, 1865. 
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A VENERABLE IMPOSTOR. 


As I glance across my table, I am somewhat dis- 
tracted by the spectacle of a venerable head whose 
crown occasionally appears beyond, at about its level. 
The apparition of a very small hand — whose fingers 
are bunchy and have the appearance of being slightly 
webbed — which is frequently lifted above the table in 
a vain and impotent attempt to read! the inkstand, al- 
ways affects me as a novelty at each recurrence of the 
phenomenon. Yet both the venerable head and bunchy 
fingers belong to an individual with whom I am fami- 
liar, and to whom, for certain reasons hereafter de- 
scribed, I choose to apply the epithet written above 
this article. 

His advent in the family was attended with peculiar 
circumstances. Pie was received with some concern — 
the number of retainers having been increased by one 
in honor of his arrival. He appeared to be weary, — 
his pretence was that he had come from a long journey, 
— so* that for days, weeks, and even months, he did 
not leave his bed except when he was carried. But it 
was reiharkable that his appetite was invariably regular 
and healthy, and that his meals, which he required 
.should be brought to him, were seldom rejected. Dur- 
ing this time he had little conversation with the family, 
his knowledge of our vernacular being limited, but oc- 
casionally spoke to himself in his own language, — a 
foreign tongue. The difficulties attending this eccen- 
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tricity were obviated by the young woman who had 
from the first taken him under her protection, — being, 
like the rest of her sex, peculiarly open to impositions, 
— and who at once disorganized her own tongue to 
suit his. This was affected by the contraction of the 
syllables of some words, the addition of syllables to 
others, and an ingenious disregard for tenses and the 
governing powers of the verb. The same singular law 
which impels people in conversation with foreigners to 
imitate their broken English governed the family in 
their communications with him. He received these 
evidences of his power with an indifference not wholly 
free from scorn. *The expression of his eye would oc- 
casionally denote that his higher nature revolted from 
them. I have no doubt myself that his wants were 
frequently misinterpreted; that the stretching forth of 
his hands toward the moon and stars might have been 
the performance of some religious rite peculiar to his 
own country, which was in ours misconstrued into a 
desire for physical nourishment. His repetition of the 
word “goo-goo,” — which was subject to a variety of 
opposite interpretations, — when taken in conjunction 
with his size, in my mind seemed to indicate his abo- 
riginal or Aztec origin. 

I incline to this belief, as it sustains the impression 
I have already hinted at, that his extreme youth is a 
simulation and deceit; that he is really older and has 
lived before at some remote period, and that his con- 
duct fully justifies his title as A Venerable Impostor. 
A variety of circumstances corroborate this impression : 
His tottering walk, which is a senile as well as a juve- 
nile condition; his venerable head, thatched with such 
imperceptible hair that, at a distance, it looks like a 
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mild aureola, and his imperfect dental exhibition. But 
beside these physical peculiarities may be observed 
certain moral symptoms, which go to disprove his as- 
sumed youth. He is in the habit of falling into re- 
veries, caused, I have no doubt, by some circumstance 
which suggests a comparison with his experience in 
his remoter boyhood, or by some serious retrospection 
of the past years. He has been detected lying awake, 
at times when he should have been asleep, engaged in 
curiously comparing the bed-clothes, walls, and furni- 
ture with some recollection of his youth. At such mo- 
ments he has been heard to sing softly to himself frag- 
ments of some unintelligible composition, which pro- 
bably still linger in his memory as the echoes of a music 
he has long outgrown. He has the habit of receiving 
strangers with the familiarity of one who had met them 
before, and to whom their antecedents and peculiarities 
were matters of old acquaintance, and so unerring is 
his judgment of their previous character that when he 
withholds his confidence I am apt to withhold mine. 
It is somewhat remarkable that while the maturity of 
his years and the respect due to them is denied by 
man, his superiority and venerable age is never ques- 
tioned by the brute creation. The dog treats him 
with a respect and consideration accorded to none 
others, and the cat permits a familiarity which I should 
shudder to attempt. It may be considered an evidence 
of some Pantheistic quality in his previous education, 
that he seems to recognize a fellowship even in in- 
articulate objects; he has been known to verbally ad- 
dress plants, flowers, and fruit, and to extend his con- 
fidence to such inanimate objects as chairs and tables. 
There can be little doubt that, in the remote period of 
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his youth, these objects were endowed with not only 
sentient natures, but moral capabilities, and he is still 
in the habit of beating them when they collide with 
him, and of pardoning them with a kiss. 

As he has grown older — rather let me say, as we 
have approximated to his years — he has, in spite of 
the apparent paradox , lost much of his senile gravity. 
It must be confessed that some of his actions of late 
appear to our imperfect comprehension inconsistent 
with his extreme age. A habit of marching up and 
down with a string tied to a soda-water bottle, a dis- 
position to ride anything that could by any exercise of 
the liveliest fancy be made to assume equine propor- 
tions, a propensity to blacken his venerable white hair 
with ink and coal dust, and an omnivorous appetite 
which did not stop at chalk, clay, or cinders, were 
peculiarities not calculated to excite respect. In fact, 
he would seem to have become demoralized, and when, 
after a prolonged absence the other day, he was finally 
discovered standing upon the front steps addressing a 
group of delighted children out of his limited vocabu- 
lary, the circumstance could only be accounted for as 
the garrulity of age. 

But I lay aside my pen amidst an ominous silence 
and the disappearance of the venerable head from my 
plane of vision. As I step to the other side of the 
table, I find that sleep has overtaken him in an overt 
act of hoary wickedness. The very pages I have de- 
voted to an exposition of his deceit he has quietly ab- 
stracted, and I find them covered with cabalistic figures 
and wild-looking hieroglyphs traced with his forefinger 
dipped in ink, which doubtless in his own language 
conveys a scathing commentary on my composition. 
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But he sleeps peacefully, and there is something in his 
face which tells me that he has already wandered away 
to that dim region of his youth where I cannot follow 
him. And as there comes a strange stirring at my 
heart when I contemplate the immeasurable gulf which 
lies between us, and how slight and feeble as yet is 
his grasp on this world and its strange realities, I 
find, too late, that I also am a willing victim of the 
Venerable Impostor. 
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The little stone balcony, which, by a popular fal- 
lacy, is supposed to be a necessary appurtenance of 
my window, has long been to me a source of curious 
interest. The fact that the asperities of our summer 
weather will not permit me to use it but once or twice 
in six months does not alter my concern for this in- 
congruous ornament. It affects me as I suppose the 
conscious possession of a linen coat or a nankeen 
trousers might affect a sojourner here who has not en- 
tirely outgrown his memory of Eastern summer heat 
and its glorious compensations, — a luxurious providence 
against a possible but by no means probable con- 
tingency. 1 do no longer wonder at the persistency 
with which San Franciscans adhere to this architectural 
superfluity in the face of climatical impossibilities. The 
balconies in which no one sits, the piazzas on which 
no one lounges, are timid advances made to a climate 
whose churlishness we are trying to temper by an 
ostentation of confidence. Ridiculous as this spectacle 
is at all seasons, it is never more so than in that bleak 
interval between sunset and dark, when the shrill scream 
of the factory whistle seems to have concentrated all 
the hard, unsympathetic quality of the climate into one 
vocal expression. Add to this the appearance of one 
or two pedestrians, manifestly too late for their dinners, 
and tasting in the shrewish air a bitter premonition of 
the welcome that awaits them at home, and you have 
one of those ordinary view's from my balcony which 
makes the balcony itself ridiculous. 
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But as I lean over its balustrade to-night — a night 
rare in its kindness and beauty — and watch the fiery 
ashes of my cigar drop into the abysmal darkness 
below, I am inclined to take back the whole of that 
preceding paragraph, although it cost me some labor 
to elaborate its polite malevolence. I can even re- 
cognize some melody in the music which comes irre- 
gularly and fitfully from the balcony of the Museum 
on Market Street, although it may be broadly stated 
that, as a general thing, the music of all museums, 
menageries, and circuses becomes greatly demoralized, 
— possibly through associations with the beasts. So soft 
and courteous is this atmosphere that I have detected 
the flutter of one or two light dresses on the adjacent 
balconies and piazzas, and the front parlor windows 
of a certain aristocratic mansion in the vicinity, which 
have always maintained a studious reserve in regard to 
the interior, to-night are suddenly thrown into the at- 
titude of familiar disclosure. A few young people are 
strolling up the street with a lounging step which is 
quite a relief to that usual brisk, business-like pace 
w r hich the chilly nights impose upon even the most 
sentimental lovers. The genial influences of the air 
are not restricted to the opening of shutters and front 
doors; other and more gentle disclosures are made, 
* no doubt, beneath this moonlight. The bonnet and 
hat which passed beneath my balcony a few moments 
ago were suspiciously close together. I argued from 
this that my friend the editor will probably receive any 
quantity of verses for his next issue, containing allu- 
sions to “Luna," in which the original epithet of 
“silver" will be applied to this planet, and that a 
“boon" will be asked for the evident purpose of rhym- 
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ing with “moon,” and for no other. Should neither 
of the parties be equal to this expression, the pent-up 
feelings of the heart will probably find vent later in 
the evening over the piano, in “I wandered by the 
Brookside,” or “When the Moon on the Lake is 
Beaming.” But it has been permitted me to hear the 
fulfilment of my prophecy even as it was uttered. From 
the window of number Twelve Hundred and Seven 
gushes upon the slumberous misty air the maddening 
ballad, “Ever of Thee,” while at Twelve Hundred and 
Eleven the “Star of the Evening” rises with a chorus. 
I am inclined to think that there is something in the 
utter vacuity of the refrain in this song which especially 
commends itself to the young. The simple statement, 
“Star of the evening,” is again and again repeated 
with an imbecile relish; while the adjective “beautiful” 
recurs with a steady persistency, too exasperating to 
dwell upon here. At occasional intervals, a base voice 
enunciates “Star-r! Star-r!” as a solitary and indepen- 
dent effort. Sitting here in my balcony, I picture the 
possessor of that voice as a small, stout young man, 
standing a little apart from the other singers, with his 
hands behind him, under his coat-tail, and a severe 
expression of countenance. He sometimes leans for- 
ward, with a futile attempt to read the music over 
somebody else’s shoulder, but always resumes his old 
severity of attitude before singing his part. Meanwhile 
the celestial subjects of this choral adoration look down 
upon the scene with a tranquillity and patience which 
can only result from the security with which their im- 
measurable remoteness invests them. I would remark 
that the stars are not the only topics subject to this 
“damnable iteration.” A certain popular song, which 
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contains the statement, “I will not forget you, mother,” 
apparently reposes all its popularity on the constant and 
dreary repetition of this unimportant information, which 
at least produces the desired result among the audience. 
If the best operatic choruses are not above this weak- 
ness, the unfamiliar language in which they are sung 
offers less violation to common sense. 

It may be parenthetically stated here that the songs 
alluded to above may be found in sheet music on the 
top of the piano of any young lady who has just come 
from boarding-school. “The Old Arm-Chair,” or 
“Woodman, spare that Tree,” will be also found in 
easy juxtaposition. The latter songs are usually brought 
into service at the instance of an uncle or bachelor 
brother, whose request is generally prefaced by a re- 
mark deprecatory of the opera, and the gratuitous ob- 
servation that “we are retrograding, sir, — retrograding,” 
and that “there is no music like the old songs.” He 
sometimes condescends to accompany “Marie” in a 
tremulous barytone, and is particularly forcible in those 
passages where the word “repeat” is written, for rea- 
sons stated above. When the song is over, to the suc- 
cess of which he feels he has materially contributed, 
he will inform you that you may talk of your “arias,” 
and your “romanzas,” “but for music, sir, — music — ” 
at which point he becomes incoherent and unintel- 
ligible. It is this gentleman who suggests “China,” 
or “Brattle Street,” as a suitable and cheerful exercise 
for the social circle. There are certain amatory songs, 
of an arch and coquettish character, familiar to these 
localities, which the young lady, being called upon to 
sing, declines with a bashful and tantalizing hesitation. 
Prominent among these may be mentioned an erotic 
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effusion entitled “I'm talking in my Sleep,” which, 
when sung by a young person vivaciously and with 
appropriate glances, can be made to drive languishing 
swains to the verge of madness. Ballads of this quality 
afford splendid opportunities for bold young men, who, 
by ejaculating “Oh!” and “Ah!” at the affecting pas- 
sages, frequently gain a fascinating reputation for wild- 
ness and scepticism. 

But the music which called up these parenthetical 
reflections has died away, and with it the slight ani- 
mosities it inspired. The last song has been sung, 
the piano closed, the lights are withdrawn from the 
windows, and the white skirts flutter away from stoops 
and balconies. The silence is broken only by the 
rattle and rumble of carriages coming from theatre and 
opera. I fancy that this sound — which, seeming to be 
more distinct at this hour than at any other time, might 
be called one of the civic voices of the night — has 
certain urbane suggestions, not unpleasant to those 
born and bred in large cities. The moon, round and 
full, gradually usurps the twinkling lights of the city, 
that one by one seem to fade away and be absorbed 
in her superior lustre. The distant Mission hills are 
outlined against the sky, but through one gap the out- 
lying fog which has stealthily invested us seems to 
have effected a breach, and only waits the co-operation 
of the laggard sea-breezes to sweep down and take the 
beleaguered city by assault. An ineffable calm sinks 
over the landscape. In the magical moonlight the 
shot-tower loses its angular outline and practical rela- 
tions, and becomes a minaret from whose balcony an 
invisible muezzin calls the Faithful to prayer. “Prayer 
is better than sleep.” But what is this? A shuffle of 
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feet on the pavement, a low hum of voices, a twang 
of some diabolical instrument, a preliminary hem and 
cough. Heavens! it cannot be! Ah, yes — it is — it is 
— Serenaders ! 

Anathema Maranatha! May purgatorial pains seize 
you , William, Count of Poitou, Girard de Boreuil, 
Arnaud de Marveil, Bertrand de Born, mischievous 
progenitors of jongleurs , troubadours, provenyals, minne- 
singers, minstrels, and singers of cansos and love chants ! 
Confusion overtake and confound your modern descend- 
ants, the “metre ballad-mongers,” who carry the shame- 
lessness of the Middle Ages into the nineteenth century, 
and awake, a sleeping neighborhood to the brazen 
knowledge of their loves and wanton fancies! Destruc- 
tion and demoralization pursue these pitiable imitators 
of a barbarous age, when ladies’ names and charms 
were shouted through the land, and modest maiden 
never lent presence to tilt or tourney without hearing 
a chronicle of her virtues go round the lists, shouted by 
wheezy heralds and taken up by roaring swashbucklers! 
Perdition overpower such ostentatious wooers! Marry! 
shall I shoot the amorous feline who nightly iterates 
his love songs on my roof, and yet withhold my trigger 
finger from yonder pranksome gallant? Go to! Here 
is an orange left of last week’s repast. Decay hath 
overtaken it, — it possesseth neither savor nor cleanli- 
ness. Ha! cleverly thrown! A hit — a palpable hit! 
Peradventure I have still a boot that hath done me 
service, and, barring a looseness of the heel, an omin- 
ous yawning at the side, ’tis in good case! Na’the- 
less, ’twill serve. So! so! What! dispersed! Nay, 
then, I too will retire. 
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As I do not suppose the most gentle of readers 
will believe that anybody’s sponsors in baptism ever 
wilfully assumed the responsibility of such a name, I 
may as well state that I have reason to infer that 
Melons was simply the nickname of a small boy I 
once knew. If he had any other, I never knew it. 

Various theories were often projected by me to ac- 
count for this strange cognomen. His head, which 
was covered with a transparent down, like that which 
clothes very small chickens, plainly permitting the scalp 
to show through, to an imaginative mind might have 
suggested that succulent vegetable. That his parents, 
recognizing some poetical significance in the fruits of 
the season, might have given this name to an August 
child, was an Oriental explanation. That from his in- 
fancy, he was fond of indulging in melons, seemed 
on the whole the most likely, particularly as Fancy was 
not bred" in McGinnis’s Court. He dawned upon me 
as Melons. His proximity was indicated by shrill, 
youthful voices, as “Ah, Melons!” or playfully, “Hi, 
Melons!” or authoritatively, “You, Melons!” 

McGinnis’s Court was a democratic expression of 
some obstinate and radical property-holder. Occupy- 
ing a limited space between two fashionable thorough- 
fares, it refused to conform to circumstances, but 
sturdily paraded its unkempt glories, and frequently 
asserted itself in ungrammatical language. My window 
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— a rear room on the ground floor — in this way derived 
blended light and shadow from the court. So low was 
the window-sill, that had I been the least predisposed 
to somnambulism, it would have broken out under 
such favorable auspices, and I should have haunted 
McGinnis’s Court. My speculations as to the origin 
of the court were not altogether gratuitous, for by 
means of this window I once saw the Past, as through 
a glass darkly. It was a Celtic shadow that early one 
morning obstructed my ancient lights. It seemed to 
belong to an individual with a pea-coat, a stubby pipe, 
and bristling beard. He was gazing intently at the 
court, resting on a heavy cane, somewhat in the way 
that heroes dramatically visit the scenes of their boy- 
hood. As there was little of architectural beauty in 
the court, I came to the conclusion that it was McGinnis 
looking after his property. The fact that he carefully 
kicked a broken bottle out of the road somewhat 
strengthened me in the opinion. But he presently 
walked away, and the court knew him no more. He 
probably collected his rents by proxy — if he collected 
them at all. 

Beyond Melons, of whom all this is purely intro- 
ductory, there was little to interest the most sanguine 
and hopeful nature. In common with all such locali- 
ties, a great deal of washing was done, in comparison 
with the visible results. There was always something 
whisking on the line, and always something whisking 
through the court, that looked as if it ought to be 
there. A fish-geranium — of all plants kept for the 
recreation of mankind, certainly the greatest illusion — 
straggled under the window. Through its dusty leaves 
1 caught the first glance of Melons. 
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His age was about seven. He looked older, from 
the venerable whiteness of his head, and it was im- 
possible to conjecture his size, as he always wore 
clothes apparently belonging to some shapely youth of 
nineteen. A pair of pantaloons, that, when sustained 
by a single suspender, completely equipped him, 
formed his every-day suit. How, with this lavish 
superfluity of clothing, he managed to perform the 
surprising gymnastic feats it has been my privilege to 
witness, I have never been able to tell. His “turning 
the crab,” and other minor dislocations, were always 
attended with success. It was not an unusual sight at 
any hour of the day to find Melons suspended on a 
line, or to see his venerable head appearing above the 
roofs of the outhouses. Melons knew the exact height 
of every fence in the vicinity, its facilities for scaling, 
and the possibility of seizure on the other side. His 
more peaceful and quieter amusements consisted in 
dragging a disused boiler by a large string, with hid- 
eous outcries, to imaginary fires. 

Melons was not gregarious in his habits. A few 
youths of his own age sometimes called upon him, but 
they eventually became abusive, and their visits were 
more strictly predatory incursions for old bottles and 
junk which formed the staple of McGinnis’s Court. 
Overcome by loneliness one day, Melons inveigled a 
blind harper into the court. For two hours did that 
wretched man prosecute his unhallowed calling, unre- 
compensed, and going round and round the court, 
apparently under the impression that it was some other 
place, while Melons surveyed him from an adjoining 
fence with calm satisfaction. It was this absence of 
conscientious motives that brought Melons into dis- 
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repute with his aristocratic neighbors. Orders were 
issued that no child of wealthy and pious parentage 
should play with him. This mandate, as a matter of 
course, invested Melons with a fascinating interest to 
them. Admiring glances were cast at Melons from 
nursery windows. Baby fingers beckoned to him. In- 
vitations to tea (on wood and pewter) were lisped to 
him from aristocratic back-yards. It was evident he 
was looked upon as a pure and noble being, untram- 
melled by the conventionalities of parentage, and 
physically as well as mentally exalted above them. One 
afternoon an unusual commotion prevailed in the 
vicinity of McGinnis’s Court. Looking from my win- 
dow I saw Melons perched on the roof of a stable, 
pulling up a rope by which one “Tommy,” an infant 
scion of an adjacent and wealthy house, was suspended 
in mid-air. In vain the female relatives of Tommy 
congregated in the back-yard, expostulated with Melons ; 
in vain the unhappy father shook his fist at him. 
Secure in his position, Melons redoubled his exertions 
and at last landed Tommy on the roof. Then it was 
that the humiliating fact was disclosed that Tommy 
had been acting in collusion with Melons. He grinned 
delightedly back at his parents, as if “by merit raised 
to that bad eminence.” Long before the ladder arrived 
that was to succor him, he became the sworn ally of 
Melons, and, I regret to say, incited by the same 
audacious boy, “chaffed” his own flesh and blood 
below him. He was eventually taken, though, of 
course, Melons escaped.* But Tommy was restricted 
to the window after that, and the companionship was 
limited to “Hi, Melons!” and “You, Tommy!” and 
Melons, to all practical purposes, lost him forever. I 
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looked afterward to see some signs of sorrow on 
Melons’s part, but in vain; he buried his grief, if he 
had any, somewhere in his one voluminous garment. 

At about this time my opportunities of knowing 
Melons became more extended. I was engaged in 
filling a void in the Literature of the Pacific Coast. 
As this void was a pretty large one, and as I was in- 
formed that the Pacific Coast languished under it, I 
set apart two hours each day to this work of filling in. 
It was necessary that I should adopt a methodical 
system, so I retired from the world and locked myself 
in my room at a certain hour each day, after coming 
from my office. I then carefully drew out my port- 
folio and read what I had written the day before. 
This would suggest some alteration, and I would care- 
fully rewrite it. During this operation I would turn to 
consult a book of reference, which invariably proved 
extremely interesting and attractive. It would generally 
suggest another and better method of “filling in.” 
Turning this method over reflectively in my mind, 
I would finally commence the new method which 
1 eventually abandoned for the original plan. At 
this time I would become convinced that my ex- 
hausted faculties demanded a cigar. The operation 
of lighting a cigar usually suggested that a little quiet 
reflection and meditation would be of service to me, 
and I always allowed myself to be guided by pruden- 
tial instincts. Eventually, seated by my window, as 
before stated, Melons asserted himself, Though our 
conversation rarely went further than “Hello, Mister!” 
and “Ah, Melons!” a vagabond instinct we felt in 
common implied a communion deeper than words. In 
this spiritual commingling the time passed, often be- 
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gulled by gymnastics on the fence or line (always with 
an eye to my window) until dinner was announced 
and I found a more practical void required my atten- 
tion. An unlooked for incident drew us in closer 
relation. 

A seafaring friend just from a tropical voyage 
had presented me with a bunch of bananas. They 
were not quite ripe, and I hung them before my 
window to mature in the sun of McGinnis’s Court, 
whose forcing qualities were remarkable. In the 
mysteriously mingled odors of ship and shore which 
they diffused throughout my room, there was a linger- 
ing reminiscence of low latitudes. But even that joy 
was fleeting and evanescent: they never reached ma- 
turity. 

Coming home one day, as I turned the corner of 
that fashionable thoroughfare before alluded to, I met 
a small boy eating a banana. There was nothing 
remarkable in that, but as I neared McGinnis’s Court 
I presently met another small boy, also eating a 
banana. A third small boy engaged in a like occupa- 
tion obtruded a painful coincidence upon my mind. 
I leave the psychological reader to determine the 
exact co-relation between this circumstance and the 
sickening sense of loss that overcame me on witnessing 
it. I reached my room — and found the bunch of 
bananas was gone. 

There was but one who knew of their existence, 
but one who frequented my window, but one capable 
of the gymnastic effort to procure them, and that was 
— I blush to say it — Melons. Melons the depredator 
— Melons, despoiled by larger boys of his ill-gotten 
booty, or reckless and indiscreetly liberal; Melons — 
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now a fugitive on some neighboring house-top. I lit 
a cigar, and, drawing my chair to the window, sought 
surcease of sorrow in the contemplation of the fish- 
geranium. In a few moments something white passed 
my window at about the level of the edge. There 
was no mistaking that hoary head, which now re- 
presented to me only aged iniquity. It was Melons, 
that venerable, juvenile hypocrite. 

He affected not to observe me, and would have 
withdrawn quietly, but that horrible fascination which 
causes the murderer to revisit the scene of his crime, 
impelled him toward my window. 1 smoked calmly 
and gazed at him without speaking. He walked 
several times up and down the court with a half- 
rigid, half-belligerent expression of eye and shoulder, 
intended to represent the carelessness of innocence. 

Once or twice he stopped, and putting his arms 
their whole length into his capacious trousers, gazed 
with some interest at the additional width they thus 
acquired. Then he whistled. The singular conflicting 
conditions of John Brown’s body and soul were at 
that time beginning to attract the attention of youth, 
and Melons’s performance of that melody was always 
remarkable. But to-day he whistled falsely and shrilly 
between his teeth. At last he met my eye. He winced 
slightly, but recovered himself, and. going to the fence, 
stood for a few moments on his hands, with his bare 
feet quivering in the air. Then he turned toward me 
and threw out a conversational preliminary. 

“They is a cirkis” — said Melons gravely, hanging 
with his back to the fence and his arms twisted around 
the palings — “a cirkis over yonder!” — indicating the 
locality with his foot — “with hosses, and hossback 
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riders. They is a man wot rides six hosses to onct — 
six hosses to onct — and nary saddle” — and he paused 
in expectation. 

Even this equestrian novelty did not affect me. I 
still kept a fixed gaze on Melons’s eye, and he began 
to tremble and visibly shrink in his capacious garment. 
Some other desperate m£hns — conversation with Melons 
was always a desperate means — must be resorted to. 
He recommenced more artfully. 

“Do you know Carrots?” 

I had a faint remembrance of a boy of that eupho- 
nious name, with scarlet hair, who was a playmate 
and persecutor of Melons. But I said nothing. 

“Carrots is a bad boy. Killed a policeman onct. 
Wears a dirk knife in his boots, saw him to-day look- 
ing in your windy.” 

I felt that this must end here. I rose sternly and 
addressed Melons. 

“Melons, this is all irrelevant and impertinent to 
the case. You took those bananas. Your proposition 
regarding Carrots, even if I were inclined to accept it 
as credible information, does not alter the material 
, issue. You took those bananas. The offence under 
the statutes of California is felony. How far Carrots 
may have been accessory to the fact either before or 
after, is not my intention at present to discuss. The 
act is complete. Your present conduct shows the 
animo furandi to have been equally clear.” 

By the time I had finished this exordium, Melons 
had disappeared, as I fully expected.^ 

He never reappeared. The remorse that I have 
experienced for the part I had taken in what I fear 
may have resulted in his utter and complete extermina- 
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tion, alas, he may not know, except through these 
pages. For I have never seen him since. Whether 
he ran away and went to sea to reappear at some 
future day as the most ancient of mariners, or whether 
he buried himself completely in his trousers, I never 
shall know. I have read the papers anxiously for ac- 
counts of him. I have gontf to the Police Office in 
the vain attempt of identifying him as a lost child. 
But I never saw him or heard of him since. Strange 
fears have sometimes crossed my mind that his vene- 
rable appearance may have been actually the result of 
senility, and that he may have been gathered peace- 
fully to his fathers in a green old age. I have even 
had doubts of his existence, and have sometimes 
thought that he was providentially and mysteriously 
offered to fill the void 1 have before alluded to. In 
that hope I have written these pages. 
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At exactly half past nine o’clock on the morning 
of Saturday, August 26, 1865, Master Charles Summer- 
ton, aged five years, disappeared mysteriously from his 
paternal residence on Folsom Street, San Francisco. 
At twenty-five minutes past nine he had been observed, 
by the butcher, amusing himself by going through that 
popular youthful exercise known as “turning the crab,’’ 
a feat in which he was singularly proficient. At a 
court of inquiry summarily held in the back parlor at 
10.15, Bridget, cook, deposed to have detected him at 
twenty minutes past nine, in the felonious abstraction 
of sugar from the pantry, which, by the same token, 
had she known what was a-comin’, she’d have never 
previnted. Patsey, a shrill-voiced youth from a neigh- 
boring alley, testified to have seen “Chowley” at half 
past nine, in front of the butcher’s shop round the 
corner, but as this young gentleman chose to throw 
out the gratuitous belief that the missing child had 
been converted into sausages by the butcher, his testi- 
mony was received with some caution by the female 
portion of the court, and with downright scorn and 
contumely by its masculine members. But whatever 
might have been the hour of his departure, it was cer- 
tain that from half past ten a . m . until nine p . m ., 
when he was brought home by a policeman, Charles 
Summerton was missing. Being naturally of a reticent 
disposition, he has since resisted, with but one excep- 
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tion, any attempt to wrest from him a statement of his 
whereabouts during that period. That exception has 
been myself. He has related to me the following in 
the strictest confidence. 

His intention on leaving the door-steps of his 
dwelling was to proceed without delay to Van Die- 
man’s Land, by way of Second and Market streets. 
This project was subsequently modified so far as to 
permit a visit to Otaheite, where Captain Cook was 
killed.- The outfit for his voyage consisted of two car- 
tickets, five cents in silver, a fishing-line, the brass 
capping of a spool of cotton , which , in his eyes, bore 
some resemblance to metallic currency, and a Sunday- 
school library ticket. His garments, admirably adapted 
to the exigencies of any climate, were severally a straw 
hat with a pink ribbon, a striped shirt, over which a 
pair of trousers, uncommonly wide in comparison to 
their length, were buttoned, striped balmoral stockings, 
which gave his youthful legs something of the appear- 
ance of wintergreen candy, and copper-toed shoes 
with iron heels, capable of striking fire from any flag- 
stone. This latter quality, Master Charley could not 
help feeling, would be of infinite service to him in the 
wilds of Van Dieman’s Land, which, as pictorially re- 
presented in his geography, seemed to be deficient in 
corner groceries and matches. 

Exactly as the clock struck the half-hour, the short 
legs and straw hat of Master Charles Summerton dis- 
appeared around the corner. He ran rapidly, partly 
by way of inuring himself to the fatigues of the jour- 
ney before him, and partly by way of testing his speed 
with that of a North Beach car which was proceeding 
in his direction. The conductor, not being aware of 
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this generous and lofty emulation, and being some- 
what concerned at the spectacle of a pair of very short, 
twinkling legs so far in the rear, stopped his car and 
generously assisted the youthful Summerton upon the 
platform. From this point a hiatus of several hours’ 
duration occurs in Charles’s narrative. He is under 
the impression that he “rode out” not only his two 
tickets, but that he became subsequently indebted to 
the company for several trips to and from the opposite 
termini, and that at last, resolutely refusing to give 
any explanation of his conduct, he was finally ejected, 
much to his relief, on a street corner. Although, as 
he informs us, he felt perfectly satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, he was impelled under the circumstances 
to hurl after the conductor an opprobrious appellation 
which he had ascertained from Patsey was the correct 
thing in such emergencies, and possessed peculiarly 
exasperating properties. 

We now approach a thrilling part of the narrative, 
before which most of the adventures of the “Boys’ 
Own Book” pale into insignificance. There are times 
when the recollection of this adventure causes Master 
Charles to break out in a cold sweat, and he has 
several times since its occurrence been awakened by 
lamentations and outcries in the night season by 
merely dreaming of it. On the corner of the street 
lay several large empty sugar hogsheads. A few young 
gentlemen disported themselves therein, armed with 
sticks, with which they removed the sugar which still 
adhered to the joints of the staves, and conveyed it to 
their mouths. Finding a cask not yet preempted, 
Master Charles set to work, and for a few moments 
revelled in a wild saccharine dream, whence he was 
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finally roused by an angry voice and the rapidly re- 
treating footsteps of his comrades. An ominous sound 
smote his ear, and the next moment he felt the cask 
wherein he lay uplifted and set upright against the 
wall. He was a prisoner, but as yet undiscovered. 
Being satisfied in his mind that hanging was the sys- 
tematic and legalized penalty for the outrage he had 
committed, he kept down manfully the cry that rose 
to his lips. 

In a few moments he felt the cask again lifted by 
a powerful hand, which appeared above him at the 
edge of his prison, and which he concluded belonged 
to the ferocious giant Blunderbore, whose features and 
limbs he had frequently met in colored pictures. Be- 
fore he could recover from his astonishment, his cask 
was placed with several others on a cart, and rapidly 
driven away. The ride which ensued he describes as 
being fearful in the extreme. Rolled around like a 
pill in a box, the agonies which he suffered may be 
hinted at, not spoken. Evidences of that protracted 
struggle were visible in his garments, which were of 
the consistency of syrup, and his hair, which for 
several hours, under the treatment of hot water, yielded 
a thin treacle. At length the cart stopped 'on one of 
the wharves, and the cartman began to unload. As 
he tilted over the cask in which Charles lay, an excla- 
mation broke from his lips, and the edge of the cask 
fell from his hands, sliding its late occupant upon the 
wharf. To regain his short legs, and to put the great- 
est possible distance between himself and the cartman, 
were his first movements on regaining his liberty. He 
did not stop until he reached the corner of Front 
Street. 
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Another blank succeeds in this veracious history. 
He cannot remember how or when he found himself 
in front of the circus tent. He has an indistinct re- 
collection of having passed through a long street of 
stores which were all closed, and which made him fear 
that it was Sunday, and that he had spent a miserable , 
night in the sugar cask. But he remembers hearing 
the sound of music within the tent, and of creeping 
on his hands and knees, when no one was looking, 
until he passed under the canvas. His description of 
the wonders contained within that circle; of the terrific 
feats which were performed by a man on a pole, since 
practised by him in the back yard; of the horses, one 
of which was spotted and resembled an animal in his 
Noah’s Ark, hitherto unrecognized and undefined; of 
the female equestrians, whose dresses could only be 
equalled in magnificence by the frocks of his sister’s 
doll; of the painted clown, whose jokes excited a mer- 
riment, somewhat tinged by an undefined fear, was an 
effort of language which this pen could but weakly 
transcribe, and which no quantity of exclamation points 
could sufficiently illustrate. He is not quite certain 
what followed. He remembers that almost immediately 
on leaving the circus it became dark, and that he fell 
asleep, waking up at intervals on the corners of the 
streets, on front steps, in somebody’s arms, and finally 
in his own bed. He was not aware of experiencing 
any regret for his conduct; he does not recall feeling 
at any time a disposition to go home; he remembers 
distinctly that he felt hungry. 

He has made this disclosure in confidence. He 
wishes it to be respected. He wants to know if you 
have five cents about you. 



SIDEWALK1NGS. 


The time occupied in walking to and from my 
business I have always found to yield me a certain 
mental enjoyment which no other part of the twenty- 
four hours could give. Perhaps the physical exercise 
may have acted as a gentle stimulant of the brain, but 
more probably the comfortable consciousness that I 
could not reasonably be expected to be doing anything 
else — to be studying or improving my mind, for in- 
stance — always gave a joyous liberty to my fancy. I 
once thought it necessary to employ this interval in 
doing sums in arithmetic, — in which useful study I 
was and still am lamentably deficient, — but after one 
or two attempts at peripatetic computation, I gave it 
up. I am satisfied that much enjoyment is lost to the 
world by this nervous anxiety to improve our leisure 
moments, which, like the “shining hours” of Dr. Watts, 
unfortunately offer the greatest facilities for idle plea- 
sure. I feel a profound pity for those misguided beings 
who are still impelled to carry text-books with them in 
cars, omnibuses, and ferry-boats, and who generally 
manage to defraud themselves of those intervals of rest 
they most require. Nature must have her fallow mo- 
ments, when she covers her exhausted fields with 
flowers instead of grain. Deny her this, and the next 
crop suffers for it. I offer this axiom as some apology 
for obtruding upon the reader a few of the speculations 
which have engaged my mind during these daily per- 
ambulations. 
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Few Californians know how to lounge gracefully. 
Business habits, and a deference to the custom, even 
with those who have no business, give an air of rest- 
less anxiety to every pedestrian. The exceptions to 
this rule are apt to go to the other extreme, and wear 
a defiant, obtrusive kind of indolence which suggests 
quite as much inward disquiet and unrest. The shift- 
less lassitude of a gambler can never be mistaken for 
the lounge of a gentleman. Even the brokers who 
loiter upon Montgomery Street at high noon are not 
loungers. Look at them closely and you will see a 
feverishness and anxiety under the mask of listlessness. 
They do not lounge — they lie in wait. No surer sign, 
I imagine, of our peculiar civilization can be found 
than this lack of repose in its constituent elements. 
You cannot keep Californians quiet even in their 
amusements. They dodge in and out of the theatre, 
opera, and lecture-room; they prefer the street cars to 
walking because they think they get along faster. 
The difference of locomotion between Broadway, New 
York, and Montgomery Street, San Francisco, is a 
comparative view of Eastern and Western civilization. 

There is a habit peculiar to many walkers, which 
Punch, some years ago, touched upon satirically, but 
which seems to have survived the jester’s ridicule. It 
is that custom of stopping friends in the street, to 
whom we have nothing whatever to communicate, but 
whom we embarrass for no other purpose than simply 
to show our friendship. Jones meets his friend Smith, 
whom he has met in nearly the same locality but a 
few hours before. During that interval, it is highly 
probable that no event of any importance to Smith, 
nor indeed to Jones, which by a friendly construction 
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Jones could imagine Smith to be interested in, has 
occurred, or is likely to occur. Yet both gentlemen 
stop and shake hands earnestly. “Well, how goes 
it?” remarks Smith with a vague hope that something 
may have happened. “So so,” replies the eloquent 
Jones, feeling intuitively the deep vacuity of his friend 
answering to his own. A pause ensues, in which both 
gentlemen regard each other with an imbecile smile 
and a fervent pressure of the hand.- Smith draws a 
long breath and looks up the street; Jones sighs 
heavily and gazes down the street. Another pause, in 
which both gentlemen disengage their respective hands 
and glance anxiously around for some conventional 
avenue of escape. Finally, Smith (with a sudden as- 
sumption of having 'forgotten an important engage- 
ment) ejaculates, “Well, I must be off,” — a remark in- 
stantly echoed by the voluble Jones, and these gentle- 
men separate, only to repeat their miserable formula 
the next day. In the above example I have compas- 
sionately shortened the usual leave-taking, which, in 
skilful hands, may be protracted to a length which I 
shudder to recall. I have sometimes, when an active 
participant in these atrocious transactions, lingered in 
the hope of saying something natural to my friend 
(feeling that he, too, was groping in the mazy laby- 
rinths of his mind for a like expression), until I have 
felt that we ought to have been separated by a police- 
man. It is astonishing how far the most wretched 
joke will go in these emergencies, and how it will, as 
it were, convulsively detach the two cohering particles. 
I have laughed (albeit hysterically) at some witticism 
under cover of which I escaped, that five minutes 
afterward I could not perceive possessed a grain of 
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humor. I would advise any person who may fall into 
this pitiable strait, that, next to getting in the way of 
a passing dray and being forcibly disconnected, a joke 
is the most efficacious. A foreign phrase often may 
be tried with success; I have sometimes known Au 
revoir pronounced “O-reveer,” to have the effect (as it 
ought) of severing friends. 

But this is a harmless habit compared to a certain 
reprehensible practice in which sundry feeble-minded 
young men indulge. I have been stopped in the 
street and enthusiastically accosted by some fashion- 
able young man, who has engaged me in animated 
conversation, until (quite accidentally) a certain young 
belle would pass, whom my friend, of course, saluted. 
As, by a strange coincidence, this occurred several 
times in the course of the week, and as my young 
friend’s conversational powers invariably flagged after 
the lady had passed, I am forced to believe that the 
deceitful young wretch actually used me as a con- 
ventional background to display the graces of his 
figure to the passing fair. When I detected the trick, 
of course I made a point of keeping my friend, by 
strategic movements, with his back toward the young 
lady, while I bowed to her myself. Since then, I 
understand that it is a regular custom of these callow 
youths to encounter each other, with simulated cor- 
diality, some paces in front of the young lady they 
wish to recognize, so that she cannot possibly cut 
them. The corner of California and Montgomery 
streets is their favorite haunt. They may be easily 
detected by their furtive expression of eye, which be- 
trays them even in the height of their apparent en- 
thusiasm. 
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Speaking of eyes, you can generally settle the 
average gentility and good breeding of the people you 
meet in the street by the manner in which they return 
or evade your glace. “A gentleman,” as the Autocrat 
has wisely said, is always “calm-eyed.” There is just 
enough abstraction in his look to denote his individual 
power and the capacity for self-contemplation, while 
he is, nevertheless, quietly and unobtrusively observant. 
He does not seek, neither does he evade your ob- 
servation. Snobs and prigs do the first; bashful and 
mean people do the second. There are some men 
who, on meeting your eye, immediately assume an 
expression quite different from the one which they 
previously wore, which, whether an improvement or 
not, suggests a disagreeable self-consciousness. Per- 
haps they fancy they are betraying something. There 
are others who return your look with unnecessary de- 
fiance, which suggests a like concealment. The symp- 
toms of the eye are generally borne out in the figure. 
A man is very apt to betray his character by the man- 
ner in which he appropriates his part of the sidewalk. 
The man who resolutely keeps the middle of the 
pavement, and deliberately brushes against you, you 
may be certain would take the last piece of pie at the 
hotel table, and empty the cream-jug on its way to 
your cup. The man who sidles by you, keeping close 
to the houses, and selecting the easiest planks, manages 
to slip through life in some such way, and to evade 
its sternest duties. The awkward man, who gets in 
your way, and throws you back upon the man behind 
you, and so manages to derange the harmonious pro- 
cession of an entire block, is very apt to do the same 
thing in political and social economy. The inquisitive 
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man, who deliberately shortens his pace, so that he 
may participate in the confidence you impart to your 
companion, has an eye not unfamiliar to keyholes, and 
probably opens his wife’s letters. The loud man, who 
talks with the intention of being overheard, is the 
same egotist elsewhere. If there was any justice in 
Iago’s sneer, that there were some “so weak of soul 
that in their sleep they mutter their affairs,” what shall 
be said of the walking revery-babblers? I have met 
men who were evidently rolling over, “like a sweet 
morsel under the tongue,” some speech they were 
about to make, and others who were framing curses. 
I remember once that, while walking behind an ap- 
parently respectable old gentleman, he suddenly uttered 
the exclamation, “Well, I’m d — d!” and then quietly 
resumed his usual manner. Whether he had at that 
moment become impressed with a truly orthodox dis- 
belief in his ultimate salvation, or whether he was 
simply indignant, I never could tell. 

I have been hesitating for some time to speak — or 
if indeed to speak at all — of that lovely and critic- 
defying sex, whose bright eyes and voluble prattle 
have not been without effect in tempering the aus- 
terities of my peripatetic musing. I have been humbly 
thankful that I have been permitted to view their 
bright dresses and those charming bonnets which seem 
to have brought the birds and flowers of spring within 
the dreary limits of the town, and — I trust I shall not 
be deemed unkind in saying it — my pleasure was not 
lessened by the reflection that the display, to me at 
least, was inexpensive. I have walked in — and I fear 
occasionally on — the train of the loveliest of her sex 
who has preceded me. If I have sometimes wondered 
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why two young ladies always began to talk vivaciously 
on the approach of any good-looking fellow; if I have 
wondered whether the mirror-like qualities of all large 
show-windows at all influenced their curiosity regard- 
ing silks and calicoes ; if I have ever- entertained the 
same ungentlemanly thought concerning daguerreotype 
show-cases ; if I have ever misinterpreted the eye-shot 
which has passed between two pretty women — more 
searching, exhaustive and sincere than any of our 
feeble ogles; if I have ever committed these or any 
other impertinences, it was only to retire beaten and 
discomfited, and to confess that masculine philosophy, 
while it soars beyond Sirius and the ring of Saturn, 
stops short at the steel periphery which encompasses 
the simplest school-girl. 
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As I lift my eyes from the paper, I observe a dog 
lying on the steps of the opposite house. His attitude 
might induce passers-by and casual observers to be- 
lieve him to belong to the people who live there, and 
to accord to him a certain standing position. I have 
seen visitors pat him, under the impression that they 
were doing an act of courtesy to his master, he lend- 
ing himself to the fraud by hypocritical contortions of 
the body. But his attitude is one of deceit and 
simulation. He has neither master nor habitation. 
He is a very Pariah and outcast; in brief, “A Boys’ 
Dog.” 

There is a degree of hopeless and irreclaimable 
vagabondage expressed in this epithet, which may not 
be generally understood. Only those who are familiar 
with the roving nature and predatory instincts of boys 
in large cities will appreciate its strength. It is the 
lowest step in the social scale to which a respectable 
canine can descend. A blind man’s dog, or the com- 
panion of a knife-grinder, is comparatively elevated. 
He at least owes allegiance to but one master. But 
the Boys’ Dog is the thrall of an entire juvenile com- 
munity, obedient to the beck and call of the smallest 
imp in the neighborhood , attached to and serving not 
the individual boy so much as the boy element and 
principle. In their active sports, in small thefts, raids 
into back-yards, window-breaking, . and other minor 
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juvenile recreations, he is a full participant. In this 
way he is the reflection of the wickedness of many 
masters, without possessing the virtues or peculiarities 
of any particular one. 

If leading a “dog’s life” be considered a peculiar 
phase of human misery, the life of a Boys’ Dog is 
still more infelicitous. He is associated in all schemes 
of wrong-doing, and unless he be a dog of experience 
is always the scapegoat. He never shares the booty 
of his associates. In absence of legitimate amusement, 
he is considered fair game for his companions; and I 
have seen him reduced to the ignominy of having a 
tin kettle tied to his tail. His ears and tail have 
generally been docked to suit the caprice of the un- 
holy band of which he is a member; and if he has 
any spunk, he is invariably pitted against larger dogs 
in mortal combat. He is poorly fed and hourly abused ; 
the reputation of his associates debars him from out- 
side sympathies; and once a Boys’ Dog, he cannot 
change his condition. He is not unfrequently sold 
into slavery by his inhuman companions. I remember 
once to have been accosted on my own doorsteps by 
a couple of precocious youths, who offered to sell me 
a dog which they were then leading by a rope. The 
price was extremely moderate, being, if I remember 
rightly, but fifty cents. Imagining the unfortunate 
animal to have lately fallen into their wicked hands, 
and anxious to reclaim him from the degradation of 
becoming a Boys’ Dog, I was about to conclude the 
bargain, when I saw a iook of intelligence pass be- 
tween the dog and his two masters. I promptly stopped 
all negotiation, and drove the youthful swindlers and 
their four-footed accomplice from my presence. The 
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whole thing was perfectly plain. The dog was an old, 
experienced, and hardened Boys’ Dog, and I was per- 
fectly satisfied that he would run away and rejoin his 
old companions at the first opportunity. This I after- 
wards learned he did, on the occasion of a kind- 
hearted but unsophisticated neighbor buying him; and 
a few* days ago I saw him exposed for sale by those 
two Arcadians, in another neighborhood, having been 
bought and paid for half a dozen times in this. 

But, it will be asked, if the life of a Boys’ Dog is 
so unhappy, why do they enter upon such an un- 
enviable situation, and why do they not dissolve the 
partnership when it becomes unpleasant? I will con- 
fess that I have been often puzzled by this question. 
For some time I could not make up my mind whether 
their unholy alliance w r as the result of the influence of 
the dog on the boy, or vice versa , and which was the 
weakest and most impressible nature. I am satisfied 
now that, at first, the dog is undoubtedly influenced 
by the boy, and, as it were, is led, while yet a puppy, 
from the paths of canine rectitude by artful and de- 
signing boys. As he grows older and more experienced 
in the ways of his Bohemian friends, he becomes a 
willing decoy, and takes delight in leading boyish in- 
nocence astray, in beguiling children to play truant, 
and thus revenges his own degradation on the boy 
nature generally. It is in this relation, and in regard 
to certain unhallowed practices I have detected him in, 
that I deem it proper to expose to parents and guardians 
the danger to which their offspring is exposed by the 
Boys’ Dog. 

The Boys’ Dog lays his plans artfully. He begins 
to influence the youthful mind by suggestions of un- 
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restrained freedom and frolic which he offers in his 
own person. He will lie in wait at the garden gate 
for a very small boy, and endeavor to lure him out- 
side its sacred precincts, by gambolling and jumping 
a little beyond the inclosure. He will set off on an 
imaginary chase and run around the block in a per- 
fectly frantic manner, and then return, breathless, to 
his former position, with a look as of one who would 
say, “There, you see how perfectly easy it’s done!” 
Should the unhappy infant find it difficult to resist 
the effect which this glimpse of the area of freedom 
produces, and step beyond the gate, from that moment 
he is utterly demoralized. The Boys’ Dog owns him 
body and soul. Straightway he is led by the deceitful 
brute into the unhallowed circle of his Bohemian 
masters. Sometimes the unfortunate boy, if he be very 
small, turns up eventually at the station-house as a 
lost child. Whenever I meet a stray boy in the street 
looking utterly bewildered and astonished, I generally 
find a Boys’ Dog lurking on the corner. When I read 
the advertisements of lost children, I always add men- 
tally to the description, “was last seen in company 
with a Boys’ Dog.” Nor is his influence wholly con- 
fined to small boys. I have seen him waiting patiently 
for larger boys on the way to school, and by artful 
and sophistical practices inducing them to play truant. 
I have seen him lying at the school-house door, with 
the intention of enticing the children on their way 
home to distant and remote localities. He has led 
many an unsuspecting boy to the wharves and quays 
by assuming the character of a water-dog, which he 
was not, and again has induced others to go with him 
on a gunning excursion by pretending to be a sporting 
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dog, in which quality he was knowingly deficient. Un- 
scrupulous, hypocritical, and deceitful, he has won 
many children’s hearts by answering to any name they 
might call him, attaching himself to their persons until 
they got into trouble, and deserting them at the very 
moment they most needed his assistance. I have seen 
him rob small school-boys of their dinners by pretending 
to knock them down by accident ; and have seen larger 
boys in turn dispossess him of his ill-gotten booty for 
their own private gratification. From being a tool, he 
has grown to be an accomplice; through much im- 
position, he has learned to impose on others; in his 
best character, he is simply a vagabond’s vagabond. 

I could find it in my heart to pity him, as he lies 
there through the long summer afternoon, enjoying 
brief intervals of tranquillity and rest which he sur- 
reptitiously snatches from a stranger’s door-step. For 
a shrill whistle is heard in the streets, the boys are 
coming home from school, and he is startled from his 
dreams by a deftly thrown potato, which hits him on 
the head, and awakens him to the stern reality that he 
is now and forever — a Boys’ Dog. 


Bret Harte. II. 
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CHARITABLE REMINISCENCES. 


As the new Benevolent Association has had the 
effect of withdrawing beggars from the streets, and as 
Professional Mendicancy bids fair to be presently 
ranked with the Lost Arts, to preserve some records 
of this noble branch of industry, I have endeavored to 
recall certain traits and peculiarities of individual 
members of the order whom I have known, and whose 
forms I now miss from their accustomed haunts. In 
so doing, I confess to feeling a certain regret at this 
decay of Professional Begging, for I hold the theory 
that mankind are bettered by the occasional spectacle 
of misery, whether simulated or not, on the same 
principle that our sympathies are enlarged by the 
fictitious woes of the Drama, though we know that the 
actors are insincere. Perhaps I am indiscreet in saying 
that I have rewarded the artfully dressed and well- 
acted performance of the begging impostor through the 
same impulse that impelled me to expend a dollar in 
witnessing the counterfeited sorrows of poor “Triplet,” 
as represented by Charles Wheatleigh. I did not 
quarrel with deceit in either case. My coin was given 
in recognition of the sentiment; the moral responsibility 
rested with the performer. 

The principal figure that I now mourn over as lost 
forever is one that may have been familiar to many of 
my readers. It was that of a dark-complexioned, 
black-eyed, foreign-looking woman, who supported in 
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her arms a sickly baby. As a pathological phenomenon 
the baby was especially interesting, having presented 
the Hippocratic face and other symptoms of immediate 
dissolution, without change, for the past three years. 
The woman never verbally solicited alms. Her ap- 
pearance was always mute, mysterious, and sudden. 
She made no other appeal than that which the dramatic 
tableau of herself and baby suggested, with an out- 
stretched hand and deprecating eye sometimes super- 
added. She usually stood in my doorway, silent and 
patient, intimating her presence, if my attention were 
preoccupied, by a slight cough from her baby, whom 
I shall always believe had its part to play in this little 
pantomime, and generally obeyed a secret signal from 
the maternal hand. It was useless for me to refuse 
alms, to plead business, or affect inattention. She 
never moved; her position was always taken with an 
appearance of latent capabilities of endurance and ex- 
perience in waiting which never failed to impress me 
with awe and the futility of any hope of escape. There 
was also something in the reproachful expression of 
her eye which plainly said to me, as I bent over my 
paper, “Go on with your mock sentimentalities and 
simulated pathos; portray the imaginary sufferings of 
your bodiless creations, spread your thin web of 
philosophy, but look you, sir, here is real misery! Here 
is genuine suffering!’’ I confess that this artful sug- 
gestion usually brought me down. In three minutes 
after she had thus invested the citadel I usually sur- 
rendered at discretion, without a gun having been 
fired on either side. She received my offering and 
retired as mutely and mysteriously as she had appeared. 
Perhaps it was well for me that she did not know her 
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strength. I might have been forced, had this terrible 
woman been conscious of her real power, to have 
borrowed money which I could not pay, or have forged 
a check to purchase immunity from her awful presence. 

I hardly know if I make myself understood , and yet I 
am unable to define my meaning more clearly when I 
say that there was something in her glance which sug- 
gested to the person appealed to, when in the presence 
of others, a certain idea of some individual respon- 
sibility for her sufferings, which, while it never failed 
to affect him with a mingled sense of ludicrousness 
and terror, always made an impression of unqualified 
gravity on the minds of the bystanders. As she has 
disappeared within the last month, I imagine that she 
has found a home at the San Francisco Benevolent 
Association, — at least, I cannot conceive of any charity, 
however guarded by wholesome checks or sharp-eyed 
almoners, that could resist that mute apparition. I 
should like to go there and inquire about her, and 
also learn if the baby was convalescent or dead, but I 
am satisfied that she would rise up, a mute and re- 
proachful appeal, so personal in its artful suggestions, 
that it would end in the Association instantly transfer- 
ring her to my hands. 

My next familiar mendicant was a vender of printed 
ballads. These effusions were so stale, atrocious, and 
unsalable in their character, that it was easy to detect 
that hypocrisy, which — in imitation of more ambitious 
beggary — veiled the real eleemosynary appeal under the 
thin pretext of offering an equivalent. This beggar — 
an aged female in a rusty bonnet — I unconsciously pre- 
cipitated upon myself in an evil moment. On our first 
meeting, while distractedly turning over the ballads, I 
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came upon a certain production entitled, I think, “The 
Fire Zouave,” and was struck with the truly patriotic 
and American manner in which “Zouave” was made 
to rhyme in different stanzas with “grave, brave, save, 
and glaive.” As I purchased it at once, with a grati- 
fied expression of countenance, it soon became evident 
that the act was misconstrued by my poor friend, who 
from that moment never ceased to haunt me. Perhaps 
in the whole course of her precarious existence she 
had never before sold a ballad. My solitary purchase 
evidently made me, in her eyes, a customer, and in a 
measure exalted her vocation; so thereafter she regularly 
used to look in at my door, with a chirping, confident 
air, and the question, “Any more songs to-day?” as 
though it were some necessary article of daily con- 
sumption. I never took any more of her songs, although 
that circumstance did not shake her faith in my literary 
taste; my abstinence from this exciting mental pabulum 
being probably ascribed to charitable motives. She was 
finally absorbed by the S. F. B. A., who have probably 
made a proper disposition of her effects. She was a 
little old woman, of Celtic origin, predisposed to 
melancholy, and looking as if she had read most of 
her ballads. 

My next reminiscence takes the shape of a very 
seedy individual, who had, for three or four years, 
been vainly attempting to get back to his relatives in 
Illinois, where sympathizing friends and a comfortable 
almshouse awaited him. Only a few dollars, he in- 
formed me, — the uncontributed remainder of the amount 
necessary to purchase a steerage ticket, —stood in his 
way. These last few dollars seem to have been most 
difficult to get, and he had wandered about, a sort of 
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antithetical Flying Dutchman, forever putting to sea, 
yet never getting away from shore. He was a “49-er,” 
and had recently been blown up in a tunnel, or had 
fallen down a shaft, I forget which. This sad accident 
obliged him to use large quantities of whiskey as a 
liniment, which, he informed me, occasioned the mild 
fragrance which his garments exhaled. Though be- 
longing to the same class, he was not to be confounded 
with the unfortunate miner who could not get back 
to his claim without pecuniary assistance, or the de- 
solate Italian, who hopelessly handed you a document 
in a foreign language, very much bethumbed and 
illegible, — which, in your ignorance of the tongue, you 
couldn’t help suspiciously feeling might have been a 
price current, but which you could see was proffered 
as an excuse for alms. Indeed, whenever any stranger 
handed me, without speaking, an open document, which 
bore the marks of having been carried in the greasy 
lining of a hat, I always felt safe in giving him a 
quarter and dismissing him without further questioning. 
I always noticed that these circular letters, when written 
in the vernacular, were remarkable for their beautiful 
caligraphy and grammatical inaccuracy, and that they 
all seem to have been written by the same hand. Per- 
haps indigence exercises a peculiar and equal effect 
upon the handwriting. 

I recall a few occasional mendicants whose faces 
were less familiar. One afternoon a most extraordinary 
Irishman, with a black eye, a bruised hat, and other 
traces of past enjoyment, waited upon me with a piti- 
ful story of destitution and want, and concluded by 
requesting the usual trifle. I replied, with some severity, 
that if I gave him a dime he would probably spend it 
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for drink. “Be Gorra! but you’re roight — I wad that!” 
he answered promptly. I was so much taken aback 
by this unexpected exhibition of frankness that I in- 
stantly handed over the dime. It seems that Truth 
had survived the wreck of his other virtues; he did 
get drunk, and, impelled by a like conscientious sense 
of duty, exhibited himself to me in that state a few 
hours after, to show that my bounty had not been 
misapplied. 

In spite of the peculiar characters of these reminis- 
cences, I cannot help feeling a certain regret at the 
decay of Professional Mendicancy. Perhaps it may be 
owing to a lingering trace of that youthful superstition 
which saw in all beggars a possible prince or fairy, 
and invested their calling with a mysterious awe. Per- 
haps it may be from a belief that there is something 
in the old-fashioned almsgivings and actual contact 
with misery that is wholesome for both donor and 
recipient, and that any system which interposes a third 
party between them is only putting on a thick glove, 
which, while it preserves us from contagion, absorbs 
and deadens the kindly pressure of our hand. It is a 
very pleasant thing to purchase relief from the annoyance 
and trouble of having to weigh the claims of an afflicted 
neighbor. As I turn over these printed tickets, which 
the courtesy of the San Francisco Benevolent Associa- 
tion has — by a slight stretch of the imagination in 
supposing that any sane unfortunate might rashly seek 
relief from a newspaper office — conveyed to these 
editorial hands, I cannot help wondering whether, when 
in our last extremity we come to draw upon the Im- 
measurable Bounty, it will be necessary to present a 
ticket. A 
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I have sometimes thought, while watching the de- 
parture of an Eastern steamer, that the act of parting 
from friends — so generally one of bitterness and de- 
spondency — is made by an ingenious Californian custom 
to yield a pleasurable excitement. This luxury of leave- 
taking, in which most Californians indulge, is often 
protracted to the hauling in of the gang-plank. Those 
last words, injunctions, promises, and embraces, which 
are mournful and depressing perhaps in that privacy 
demanded on other occasions, are here, by reason of 
their very publicity, of an edifying and exhilarating 
character. A parting kiss, blown from the deck of a 
steamer into a miscellaneous crowd, of course loses 
much of that sacred solemnity with which foolish super- 
stition is apt to invest it. A broadside of endearing 
epithets, even when properly aimed and apparently 
raking the whole wharf, is apt to be impotent and 
harmless. A husband who prefers to embrace his wife 
for the last time at the door of her state-room, and 
finds himself the centre of an admiring group of un- 
concerned spectators, of course feels himself lifted 
above any feeling save that of ludicrousness which the 
situation suggests. The mother, parting from her off- 
spring, should become a Roman matron under the like 
influences; the lover who takes leave of his sweetheart 
is not apt to mar the general hilarity by any emotional 
folly. In fact, this system of flaying our parting 
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sentiments until the last moment — this removal of 
domestic scenery and incident to a public theatre — 
may be said to be worthy of a stoical and democratic 
people, and is an event in our lives which may be 
shared with the humblest coal-passer or itinerant 
vender of oranges. It is a return to that classic out- * 
of-door experience and mingling of public and do- 
mestic economy which so ennobled the straight-nosed 
Athenian. 

So universal is this desire to be present at the de- 
parture of any steamer that, aside from the regular 
crowd of loungers who make their appearance con- 
fessedly only to look on, there are others who take 
advantage of the slightest intimacy to go through the 
leave-taking formula. People whom you have quite 
forgotten, people to whom you have been lately intro- 
duced, suddenly and unexpectedly make their appear- 
ance and wring your hands with fervor. The friend, 
long estranged, forgives you nobly at the last moment, 
to take advantage of this glorious opportunity of “see- 
ing you off.” Your bootmaker, tailor, and hatter — 
haply with no ulterior motives and unaccompanied by 
official friends — visit you with enthusiasm. You find 
great difficulty in detaching your relatives and acquaint- 
ances from the trunks on which they resolutely seat 
themselves, up to the moment when the paddles are 
moving, and you are haunted continually by an ill- 
defined idea that they may be carried off, and foisted 
on you — with the payment of their passage, which, 
under the circumstances, you could not refuse — for the 
rest of the voyage. Your friends will make their 
appearance at the most inopportune moments, and 
from the most unexpected places, — dangling from 
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hawsers, climbing up paddle-boxes, and crawling 
through cabin windows at the imminent peril of their 
lives. You are nervous and crushed by this added 
weight of responsibility. Should you be a stranger, 
you will find any number of people on board, who 
will cheerfully and at a venture take leave of you 
on the slightest advances made on your part. A friend 
of mine assures me that he once parted, with great 
enthusiasm and cordiality, from a party of gentlemen, 
to him personally unknown, who had apparently mis- 
taken his state-room. This party, — evidently connect- 
ed with some fire company, — on comparing notes on 
the wharf, being somewhat dissatisfied with the result 
of their performances, afterward rendered my friend’s 
position on the hurricane deck one of extreme peril 
and inconvenience, by reason of skilfully projected 
oranges and apples, accompanied with some invective. 
Yet there is certainly something to interest us in the 
examination of that cheerless damp closet, whose 
painted wooden walls no furniture or company can 
make habitable, wherein our friend is to spend so 
many vapid days and restless nights. The sight of 
these apartments, yclept stale-rooms , — Heaven knows 
why, except it be from their want of cosiness, — is full 
of keen reminiscences to most Californians who have 
not outgrown the memories of that dreary interval 
when, in obedience to nature’s wise compensations, 
homesickness was blotted out by sea-sickness, and 
both at last resolved into a chaotic and distempered 
dream, whose details we now recognize. The steamer 
chair that we used to drag out upon the narrow strip 
of deck and doze in, over the pages of a well-thumbed 
novel ; the deck itself, of afternoons, redolent with the 
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skins of oranges and bananas, of mornings, damp with 
salt-water and mopping; the netted bulwark, smelling 
of tar in the tropics, and fretted on the weather side 
with little saline crystals; the villanously compounded 
odors of victuals from the pantry, and oil from the 
machinery; the young lady that we used to flirt with, 
and with whom we shared our last novel, adorned 
with marginal annotations; our own chum; our own 
bore; the man who was never sea-sick; the two events 
of the day, breakfast and dinner, and the dreary in- 
terval between; the tremendous importance given to 
trifling events and trifling people; the young lady who 
kept a journal; the newspaper, published on board, 
filled with mild pleasantries and impertinences, else- 
where unendurable; the young lady who sang; the 
wealthy passenger; the popular passenger; the — 

[Let us sit down for a moment until this qualm- 
ishness, which these associations and some infectious 
quality of the atmosphere seem to produce, has passed 
away. What becomes of our steamer friends? Why 
are we now so apathetic about them? Why is it that 
we drift away from them so unconcernedly, forgetting 
even their names and faces? Why, when we do re- 
member them, do we look at them so suspiciously, 
with an undefined idea that, in the unrestrained free- 
dom of the voyage, they became possessed of some 
confidence and knowledge of our weaknesses that we 
never should have imparted? Did we make any such 
confessions? Perish the thought. The popular man, 
however, is not now so popular. We have heard finer 
voices than that of the young lady who sang so sweet- 
ly. Our chum’s fascinating qualities, somehow, have 
deteriorated on land; so have those of the fair young 
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novel-reader, now the wife of an honest miner in 
Virginia City.] 

— The passenger who made so many trips, and 
exhibited a reckless familiarity with the officers; the 
officers themselves, now so modest and undemonstra- 
tive, a few hours later so all-powerful and important, 
— these are among the reminiscences of most Califor- 
nians, and these are to be remembered among the 
experiences of our friend. Yet he feels, as we all do, 
that his past experience will be of profit to him, and 
has already the confident air of an old voyager. 

As you stand on the wharf again, and listen to the 
cries of itinerant fruit venders, you wonder why it is 
that grief at parting and the unpleasant novelties of 
travel are supposed to be assuaged by oranges and 
apples, even at ruinously low prices. Perhaps it may 
be, figuratively, the last offering of the fruitful earth, 
as the passenger commits himself to the bosom of the 
sterile and unproductive ocean. Even while the wheels 
are moving and the lines are cast off, some hardy 
apple merchant, mounted on the top of a pile, con- 
cludes a trade with a steerage passenger, — twenty feet 
interposing between buyer and seller, — and achieves, 
under these difficulties, the delivery of his wares. 
Handkerchiefs wave, hurried orders mingle with part- 
ing blessings, and the steamer is “off.” As you turn 
your face cityward, and glance hurriedly around at 
the retreating crowd, you will see a reflection of your 
own wistful face in theirs, and read the solution of 
one of the problems which perplex the California en- 
thusiast. Before you lies San Francisco, with her hard 
angular outlines, her brisk, invigorating breezes, her 
bright, but unsympathetic sunshine, her restless and 
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energetic population; behind you fades the recollection 
of changeful, but honest skies; of extremes of heat and 
cold, modified and made enjoyable through social and 
physical laws, of pastoral landscapes, of accessible Na- 
ture in her kindliest forms, of inherited virtues, of long- 
tested customs and habits, of old friends and old faces, 
— in a word — of Home! 
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NEIGHBORHOODS I HAVE MOVED FROM. 

I. 

A bay-window once settled the choice of my 
house and compensated for many of its inconveniences. 
When the chimney smoked, or the doors alternately 
shrunk and swelled, resisting any forcible attempt to 
open them, or opening of themselves with ghostly de- 
liberation, or when suspicious blotches appeared on 
the ceiling in rainy weather, there was always the bay- 
window to turn to for comfort. And the view was a 
fine one. Alcatraz, Lime Point, Fort Point, and 
Saucelito were plainly visible over a restless expanse 
of water that changed continually, glittering in the 
sunlight, darkening in rocky shadow, or sweeping in 
mimic waves on a miniature beach below. 

Although at first the bay-window was supposed to 
be sacred to myself and my writing materials, in 
obedience to some organic law, it by and by became 
a general lounging-place. A rocking-chair and crochet 
basket one day found their way there. Then the baby 
invaded its recesses, fortifying himself behind intrench- 
ments of colored worsteds and spools of cotton, from 
which he was only dislodged by concerted assault, 
and carried lamenting into captivity. A subtle glamour 
crept over all who came within its influence. To apply 
one’s self to serious work there was an absurdity. An 
incoming ship, a gleam on the water, a cloud linger- 
ing about Tamalpais, were enough to distract the at- 
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tention. Reading or writing, the bay-window was always 
showing something to be looked at. Unfortunately, these 
views were not always pleasant, but the window gave 
equal prominence and importance to all, without re- 
spect to quality. 

The landscape in the vicinity was unimproved, but 
not rural. The adjacent lots had apparently just given 
up bearing scrub-oaks, but had not seriously taken to 
bricks and mortar. In one direction the vista was closed 
by the Home of the Inebriates, not in itself a cheer- 
ful-looking building, and, as the apparent terminus of 
a ramble in a certain direction, having all the effect of 
a moral lesson. To a certain extent, however, this 
building was an imposition. The enthusiastic mem- 
bers of my family, who confidently expected to see its 
inmates hilariously disporting themselves at its windows 
in the different stages of inebriation portrayed by the 
late W. E. Burton, were much disappointed. The 
Home was reticent of its secrets. The County Hos- 
pital, also in range of the bay-window, showed much 
more animation. At certain hours of the day con- 
valescents passed in review before the window on 
their way to an airing. This spectacle was the still 
more depressing from a singular lack of sociability 
that appeared to prevail among them. Each man was 
encompassed by the impenetrable atmosphere of his 
own peculiar suffering. They did not talk or walk to- 
gether. From the window I have seen half a dozen 
sunning themselves against a wall within a few feet 
of each other, to all appearance utterly oblivious of 
the fact. Had they but quarrelled or fought, — any- 
thing would have been better than this horrible apathy. 

The lower end of the street on which the bay- 
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window was situate , opened invitingly from a popular 
thoroughfare; and after beckoning the unwary stranger 
into its recesses, ended unexpectedly at a frightful 
precipice. On Sundays, when the travel North-Beach- 
wards was considerable, the bay-window delighted in 
the spectacle afforded by unhappy pedestrians who 
were seduced into taking this street as a short-cut 
somewhere else. It was amusing to notice how these 
people invariably, on coming to the precipice, glanced 
upward to the bay-window and endeavored to assume a 
careless air before they retraced their steps, whistling 
ostentatiously, as if they had previously known all 
about it. One high-spirited young man in particular, 
being incited thereto by a pair of mischievous bright 
eyes in an opposite window, actually descended this 
fearful precipice rather than return, to the great peril 
of life and limb, and manifest injury to his Sunday 
clothes. 

Dogs, goats, and horses constituted the fautia of 
our neighborhood. Possessing the lawless freedom 
of their normal condition, they still evinced a tender 
attachment to man and his habitations. Spirited steeds 
got up extempore races on the sidewalks, turning the 
street into a miniature Cor so; dogs wrangled in the 
areas; while from the hill beside the house a goat 
browsed peacefully upon my wife’s geraniums in the 
flower-pots of the second-story window. “We had a 
fine hail-storm last night,” remarked a newly arrived 
neighbor, who had just moved into the adjoining 
house. It would have been a pity to set him right, as 
he was quite enthusiastic about the view and the 
general sanitary qualifications of the locality. So I 
didn’t tell him anything about the goats who were in 
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the habit of using his house as a stepping-stone to the 
adjoining hill. 

But the locality was remarkably healthy. People 
who fell down the embankments found their wounds 
heal rapidly in the steady sea-breeze. Ventilation was 
complete and thorough. The opening of the bay- 
window produced a current of wholesome air which 
effectually removed all noxious exhalations, together 
with the curtains, the hinges of the back door, and 
the window-shutters. Owing to this peculiarity, some 
of my writings acquired an extensive circulation and 
publicity in the neighborhood, which years in another 
locality might not have produced. Several articles of 
wearing apparel, which were mysteriously transposed 
from our clothes-line to that of an humble though 
honest neighbor, was undoubtedly the result of these 
sanitary winds. Yet in spite of these advantages I 
found it convenient in a few months to move. And 
the result whereof I shall communicate in other 
papers. 


II. 

“A house with a fine garden and extensive shrub- 
bery, in a genteel neighborhood,” were, if I remember 
rightly, the general terms of an advertisement which 
once decided my choice of a dwelling. I should add 
that this occurred at an early stage of my household 
experience, when I placed a trustful reliance in ad- 
vertisements. I have since learned that the most truth- 
ful people are apt to indulge a slight vein of exaggera- 
tion in describing their own possessions, as though the 
mere circumstance of going into print were an excuse 
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for a certain kind of mendacity. But I did not fully 
awaken to this fact until a much later period, when, 
in answering an advertisement which described a highly 
advantageous tenement, I was referred to the house I 
then occupied, and from which a thousand incon- 
veniences were impelling me to move. 

The “fine garden” alluded to was not large, but 
contained several peculiarly shaped flower-beds. I 
was at first struck with the singular resemblance which 
they bore to the mutton-chops that are usually brought 
on the table at hotels and restaurants, — a resem- 
blance the more striking from the sprigs of parsley 
which they produced freely. One plat in particular 
reminded me, not unpleasantly, of a peculiar cake, 
known to my boyhood as “a bolivar.” The owner 
of the property, however, who seemed to be a man of 
original aesthetic ideas, had banked up one of these 
beds with bright-colored sea-shells, so that in rainy 
weather it suggested an aquarium, and offered the 
elements of botanical and conchological study in plea- 
sing juxtaposition. I have since thought that the fish- 
geraniums, which it also bore to a surprising extent, 
were introduced originally from some such idea of 
consistency. But it was very pleasant, after dinner, 
to ramble up and down the gravelly paths (whose 
occasional boulders reminded me of the dry bed of a 
somewhat circuitous mining stream), smoking a cigar, 
or inhaling the rich aroma of fennel, or occasionally 
stopping to pluck one of the hollyhocks with which 
the garden abounded. The prolific qualities of this 
plant alarmed us greatly, for although, in the first trans- 
port of enthusiasm, my wife planted several different 
kinds of flower-seeds, nothing ever came up but holly- 
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hocks; and although, impelled by the same laudable 
impulse, I procured a copy of “Downing’s Landscape 
Gardening,” and a few gardening tools, and worked 
for several hours in the garden, my efforts were equally 
futile. 

The “extensive shrubbery” consisted of several 
dwarfed trees. One was a very weak young weeping 
willow, so very limp and maudlin, and so evidently 
bent on establishing its reputation, that it had to be 
tied up against the house for support. The dampness 
of that portion of the house was usually attributed to 
the presence of this lachrymose shrub. And to these 
a couple of highly objectionable trees, known, I think, 
by the name of Malva , which made an inordinate 
show of cheap blossoms that they were continually 
shedding, and one or two dwarf oaks, with scaly leaves 
and a generally spiteful exterior, and you have what 
was not inaptly termed by our Milesian handmaid “ the 
scrubbery.” 

The gentility of our neighbor suffered a blight from 
the unwholesome vicinity of McGinnis Court. This 
court was a kind of cul de sac that, on being pene- 
trated, discovered a primitive people living in a state 
of barbarous freedom, and apparently spending the 
greater portion of their lives on their own door-steps. 
Many of those details of the toilet which a popular 
prejudice restricts to the dressing-room in other loca- 
lities, were here performed in the open court without 
fear and without reproach. Early in the week the court 
was hid in a choking, soapy mist, which arose from 
innumerable washtubs. This was followed in a day or 
two later by an extraordinary exhibition of wearing ap- 
parel of divers colors, fluttering on lines like a display 
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of bunting on ship-board, and whose flapping in the 
breeze was like irregular discharges of musketry. It 
was evident also that the court exercised a demoralizing 
influence over the whole neighborhood. A sanguine 
property-owner once put up a handsome dwelling on 
the corner of our street , and lived therein ; but although 
he appeared frequently on his balcony, clad in a bright 
crimson dressing-gown, which made him look like a 
tropical bird of some rare and gorgeous species, he 
failed to woo any kindred dressing-gown to the vicinity, 
and only provoked opprobrious epithets from the gamins 
of the court. He moved away shortly after, and on 
going by the house one day, I noticed a bill of “Rooms 
to let, with board,” posted conspicuously on the Co- 
rinthian columns of the porch. McGinnis Court had 
triumphed. An interchange of civilities at once took 
place between the court and the servants’ area of the 
palatial mansion, and some of the young men boarders 
exchange playful slang with the adolescent members of 
the court. From that moment we felt that our claims 
to gentility were forever abandoned. 

Yet, we enjoyed intervals of unalloyed content- 
ment. When the twilight toned down the hard outlines 
of the oaks, and made shadowy clumps and formless 
masses of other bushes, it was quite romantic to sit 
by the window and inhale the faint, sad odor of the 
fennel in the walks below. Perhaps this economical 
pleasure was much enhanced by a picture in my me- 
mory, whose faded colors the odor of this humble 
plant never failed to restore. So I often sat there of 
evenings and closed my eyes until the forms and 
benches of a country school-room came back to me, re- 
dolent with the incense of fennel covertly stowed away 
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in my desk, and gazed again in silent rapture on the 
round, red cheeks and long black braids of that peer- 
less creature whose glance had often caused my cheeks 
to glow over the preternatural collar, which at that 
period of my boyhood it was my pride and privilege 
to wear. As I fear I may be often thought hyper- 
critical and censorious in these articles, I am willing 
to record this as one of the advantages of our new 
house, not mentioned in the advertisement, nor charge- 
able in the rent. May the present tenant, who is a 
stock-broker, and who impresses me with the idea of 
having always been called “Mr.” from his cradle up, 
enjoy this advantage, and try sometimes to remember 
he was a boy! 


m. 

Soon after I moved into Happy Valley I was struck 
with the remarkable infelicity of its title. Generous as 
Californians are in the use of adjectives, this passed 
into the domain of irony. But I was inclined to think 
it sincere, — the production of a weak but gushing 
mind, just as the feminine nomenclature of streets in 
the vicinity was evidently bestowed by one in habitual 
communion with “Friendship’s Gifts” and “Affection’s 
Offerings.” 

Our house on Laura Matilda Street looked some- 
what like a toy Swiss Cottage, — a style of architecture 
so prevalent, that in walking down the block it was 
quite difficult to resist an impression of fresh glue and 
pine shavings. The few shade-trees might have be- 
longed originally to those oval Christmas boxes which 
contain toy villages; and even the people who sat by 
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the windows had a stiffness that made them appear 
surprisingly unreal and artificial. A little dog belonging 
to a neighbor was known to the members of my house- 
hold by the name of “Glass,” from the general sug- 
gestion he gave of having been spun of that article. 
Perhaps I have somewhat exaggerated these illustrations 
of the dapper nicety of our neighborhood, — a neat- 
ness and conciseness which I think have a general 
tendency to belittle, dwarf, and contract their objects. 
For we gradually fell into small ways and narrow ideas, 
and to some extent squared the round world outside 
to the correct angles of Laura Matilda Street. 

One reason for this insincere quality may have been 
the fact that the very foundations of our neighbor- 
hood were artificial. Laura Matilda Street was “made 
ground.” The land, not yet quite reclaimed, was con- 
tinually struggling with its old enemy. We had not 
been long in our new home before we found an older 
tenant, not yet wholly divested of his rights, who some- 
times showed himself in clammy perspiration on the 
basement walls, whose damp breath chilled our dining- 
room, and in the night struck a mortal chilliness through 
the house. There were no patent fastenings that could 
keep him out, — no writ of unlawful detainer that could 
eject him. In the winter his presence was quite pal- 
pable; he sapped the roots of the trees, he gurgled 
under the kitchen floor, he wrought an unwholesome 
greenness on the side of the veranda. In summer he 
became invisible, but still exercised a familiar influence 
over the locality. He planted little stitches in the small 
of the back, sought out old aches and weak joints, 
and sportively punched the tenants of the Swiss Cot- 
tag under the ribs. He inveigled little children to 
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play with him, but his plays generally ended in scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, whooping-cough, and measles. He 
sometimes followed strong men about until they sickened 
suddenly and took to their beds. But he kept the 
green-plants in good order, and was very fond of 
verdure, bestowing it even upon lath and plaster and 
soulless stone. He was generally invisible, as I have 
said; but some time after I had moved, I saw him one 
morning from the hill stretching his gray wings over 
the valley, like some fabulous vampire, who had spent 
the night sucking the wholesome juices of the sleepers 
below, and was sluggish from the effects of his repast. 
It was then that I recognized him as Malaria, and knew 
his abode to be the dread Valley of the shadow of 
Miasma, — miscalled the Happy Valley! 

On week days there was a pleasant melody of boiler- 
making from the foundries, and the gas works in the 
vicinity sometimes lent a mild perfume to the breeze. 
Our street was usually quiet, however, — a footfall being 
sufficient to draw the inhabitants to their front windows, 
and to oblige an incautious trespasser to run the 
gauntlet of batteries of blue and black eyes on either 
side of the way. A carriage passing through it com- 
municated a singular thrill to the floors, and caused 
the china on the dining-table to rattle. Although we 
were comparatively free from the prevailing winds, 
wandering gusts sometimes got bewildered and strayed 
unconsciously into our street, and finding an unen- 
cumbered field, incontinently set up a shriek of joy, 
and went gleefully to work on the clothes-lines and 
chimney-pots, and had a good time generally until 
they were quite exhausted. I have a very vivid picture 
in my memory of an organ-grinder who was at one 
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time blown into the end of , our street, and actually 
blown through it in spite of several ineffectual efforts 
to come to a stand before the different dwellings, but 
who was finally whirled out of the other extremity, still 
playing and vainly endeavoring to pursue his unhallowed 
calling. But these were noteworthy exceptions to the 
calm and even tenor of our life. 

There was contiguity but not much sociability in 
our neighborhood. From my bedroom window I could 
plainly distinguish the peculiar kind of victuals spread 
on my neighbor's dining-table; while, on the other 
hand, he obtained an equally uninterrupted view of the 
mysteries of my toilet. Still, that “low vice, curiosity,” 
was regulated by certain laws, and a kind of rude 
chivalry invested our observation. A pretty girl, whose 
bedroom window was the cynosure of neighboring eyes, 
was once brought under the focus of an opera-glass in 
the hands of one of our ingenuous youth; but this act 
met such prompt and universal condemnation, as an 
unmanly advantage, from the lips of married men and 
bachelors who didn’t own opera-glasses, that it was 
never repeated. 

With this brief sketch I conclude my record of the 
neighborhoods I have moved from. I have moved 
from many others since then, but they have generally 
presented features not dissimilar to the three I have 
endeavored to describe in these pages. I offer them 
as types containing the salient peculiarities of all. Let 
no inconsiderate reader rashly move on account of 
them. My experience has not been cheaply bought. 
From the nettle Change I have tried to pluck the flower 
Security. Draymen have grown rich at my expense. 
House-agents have known me and were glad, and land- 
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lords have risen up to meet me from afar. The force 
of habit impels me still to consult all the bills I see in 
the streets, nor can the war telegrams divert my first 
attention from the advertising columns of the daily 
papers. I repeat, let no man think I have disclosed 
the weaknesses of the neighborhood, nor rashly open 
that closet which contains the secret skeleton of his 
dwelling. My carpets have been altered to fit all sized 
odd-shaped apartments from parallelopiped to hexa- 
gons. Much of my furniture has been distributed among 
my former dwellings. These limbs have stretched upon 
uncarpeted floors, or have been let down suddenly 
from imperfectly established bed-steads. I have dined 
in the parlor and slept in the back kitchen. Yet the 
result of these sacrifices and trials may be briefly 
summed up in the statement that I am now on the eve 
of removal from my Present Neighborhood. 
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I live in the suburbs. My residence, to quote the 
pleasing fiction of the advertisement, “is within fifteen 
minutes’ walk of the City Hall.” Why the City Hall 
should be considered as an eligible terminus of any- 
body’s walk, under any circumstances, I have not been 
able to determine. Never having walked from my 
residence to that place, I am unable to verify the asser- 
tion, though I may state as a purely abstract and 
separate proposition, that it takes me the better part of 
an hour to reach Montgomery Street. 

My selection of locality was a compromise between 
my wife’s desire to go into the country, and my own 
predilections for civic habitation. Like most compro- 
mises, it ended in retaining the objectionable features 
of both propositions; I procured the inconveniences of 
the country without losing the discomforts of the city. 
I increased my distance from the butcher and green- 
grocer, without approximating to herds and kitchen- 
gardens. But I anticipate. 

Fresh air was to be the principal thing sought for. 
That there might be too much of this did not enter 
into my calculations. The first day I entered my re- 
sidence, it blew; the second day was windy; the third, 
fresh, with a strong breeze stirring; on the fourth, it 
blew; on the fifth, there was a gale, which has con- 
tinued to the present writing. 

That the air is fresh, the above statement suffi- 
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ciently establishes. That it is bracing, I argue from 
the fact that I find it impossible to open the shutters 
on the windward side of the house. That it is healthy, 

I am also convinced, believing that there is no other 
force in Nature that could so buffet and ill-use a per- 
son without serious injury to him. Let me offer an 
instance. The path to my door crosses a slight 
eminence. The unconscious visitor, a little exhausted 
by the ascent and the general effects of the gentle 
gales which he has faced in approaching my hospit- 
able mansion, relaxes his efforts, smooths his brow, 
and approaches with a fascinating smile. Rash and 
too confident man! The wind delivers a succession 
of rapid blows, and he is thrown back. He staggers 
up again, in the language of the P. R. , “smiling and 
confident.” The wind now makes for a vulnerable 
point, and gets his hat in chancery. All ceremony is 
now thrown away; the luckless wretch seizes his hat 
with both hands, and charges madly at the front door. 
Inch by inch, the wind contests the ground; another 
struggle, and he stands upon the veranda. On such 
occasions I make it a point to open the door myself, 
with a calmness and serenity that shall offer a marked 
contrast to his feverish and excited air, and shall throw 
suspicion of inebriety upon him. If he be inclined to 
timidity and bashfulness, during the best of the even- 
ing he is all too conscious of the disarrangement of 
his hair and cravat. If he is less sensitive, the result 
is often more distressing. A valued elderly friend 
once called upon me after undergoing a twofold 
struggle with the wind and a large Newfoundland dog 
(which I keep for reasons hereinafter stated), and not 
only his hat, but his wig, had suffered. He spent the 
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evening with me, totally unconscious of the fact that 
his hair presented the singular spectacle of having been 
parted diagonally from the right temple to the left ear. 
When ladies called, my wife preferred to receive them. 
They were generally hysterical, and often in tears. I 
remember, one Sunday, to have been startled by what 
appeared to be the balloon from Hayes Valley drifting 
rapidly past my conservatory, closely followed by the 
Newfoundland dog. I rushed to the front door, but 
was anticipated by my wife. A strange lady appeared 
at lunch, but the phenomenon remained otherwise un- 
accounted for. Egress from my residence is much 
more easy. My guests seldom “stand upon the order 
of their going, but go at once”; the Newfoundland 
dog playfully harassing their rear. I was standing one 
day, with my hand on the open hall door, in serious 
conversation with the minister of the parish, when the 
back door was cautiously opened. The watchful breeze 
seized the opportunity, and charged through the de- 
fenceless passage. The front door closed violently in 
the middle of a sentence, precipitating the reverend 
gentleman into the garden. The Newfoundland dog, 
with that sagacity for which his race is so distinguished, 
at once concluded that a personal collision had taken 
place between myself and visitor, and flew to my de- 
fence. The reverend gentleman never called again. 

The Newfoundland dog above alluded to -was part 
of a system of protection which my suburban home 
once required. Robberies were frequent in the neigh- 
borhood, and my only fowl fell a victim to the spoiler’s 
art. One night I awoke, and found a man in my 
room. With singular delicacy and respect for the feel- 
ings of others, he had been careful not to awaken 
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any of the sleepers, and retired upon ray rising, with- 
out waiting for any suggestion. Touched by his de- 
licacy, I forbore giving the alarm until after he had 
made good his retreat. I then wanted to go after a 
policeman, but my wife remonstrated, as this would 
leave the house exposed. Remembering the gentle- 
manly conduct of the burglar, I suggested the plan of 
following him and requesting him to give the alarm as 
he went in town. But this proposition was received 
with equal disfavor. The next day I procured a dog 
and a revolver. The former went off, but the latter 
wouldn’t. I then got a new dog and chained him, 
and a duelling pistol, with a hair-trigger. The result 
was so far satisfactory that neither could be approached 
with safety, and for some time I left them out, indif- 
ferently, during the night. But the chain one day 
gave way, and the dog, evidently having no other at- 
tachment to the house, took the opportunity to leave. 
His place was soon filled by the Newfoundland, whose 
fidelity and sagacity I have just recorded. 

Space is one of the desirable features of my 
suburban residence. I do not know the number of 
acres the grounds contain except from the inordinate 
quantity of hose required for irrigating. I perform 
daily, like some gentle shepherd, upon a quarter-inch 
pipe without any visible result, and have had serious 
thoughts of contracting with some disbanded fire com- 
pany for their hose and equipments. It is quite a 
walk to the wood-house. Every day some new feature 
of the grounds is discovered. My youngest boy was 
one day missing for several hours. His head — a pe- 
culiarly venerable and striking object — was at last dis- 
covered just above the grass at some distance from the 
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house. On examination he was found comfortably 
seated in a disused drain, in company with a silver 
spoon and a dead rat. On being removed from this 
locality he howled dismally and refused to be com- 
forted. 

The view from my suburban residence is fine. 
Lone Mountain, with its white obelisks, is a suggestive 
if not cheering termination of the vista in one direc- 
tion, while the old receiving vault of Yerba Buena 
Cemetery limits the view in another. Most of the 
funerals which take place pass my house. My children, 
with the charming imitativeness that belongs to youth, 
have caught the spirit of these passing corteges, and 
reproduce in the back yard, with creditable skill, the 
salient features of the lugubrious procession. A doll, 
from whose features all traces of vitality and expres- 
sion have been removed, represents the deceased. Yet 
unfortunately I have been obliged to promise them 
more active participation in this ceremony at some 
future time, and I fear that they look anxiously for- 
ward with the glowing impatience of youth to the 
speedy removal of some one of my circle of friends. 
I am told that the eldest, with the unsophisticated 
frankness that belongs to his age, made a personal 
request to that effect to one of my acquaintances. One 
singular result of the frequency of these funerals is 
the development of a critical and fastidious taste in 
such matters on th.e part of myself and family. If I 
may so express myself, without irreverence, we seldom 
turn out for anything less than six carriages. Any 
number over this is usually breathlessly announced by 
Bridget as, “Here’s another, mum, — and a good long 
one.” 
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With these slight drawbacks my suburban residence 
is charming. To the serious poet, and writer of elegiac 
verses, the aspect of Nature, viewed from my veranda, 
is suggestive. I myself have experienced moments 
when the “sad mechanic exercise" of verse would 
have been of infinite relief. The following stanzas, 
by a young friend who has been stopping with me for 
the benefit of his health, addressed to a duck that fre- 
quented a small pond in the vicinity of my mansion, 
may be worthy of perusal. I think I have met the 
idea conveyed in the first verse in some of Hood’s 
prose, but as my friend assures me that Hood was too 
conscientious to appropriate anything not his own, I 
conclude I am mistaken. 


LINES TO A WATER-FOWL. 
{Intra Mur os.) 


I. 

Fowl, that sing’st in yonder pool, 
Where the summer winds blow cool, 
Are there hydropathic cures 
For the ills that man endures? 

Know’st thou Priessnitz? What? alack 
Hast no other word but “Quack?” 


II. 

Cleopatra’s barge might pale 
To the splendors of thy tail, 

Or the stately caravel 
Of some “high-pooped admiral.” 
Never yet left such a wake 
E’en the navigator Drake! 
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Dux thou art, and leader, too, 

Heeding not what’s “falling due,” 
Knowing not of debt or dun, — 

Thou dost heed no bill but one; 

And, though scarce conceivable, 

That’s a bill Receivable, 

Made— that thou thy stars mightst thank — 
Payable at the next bank. 
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The subject of this article is at present leaning 
against a tree directly opposite to my window. He 
wears his cap with the wrong side before, apparently 
for no other object than that which seems the most ob- 
vious, — of showing more than the average quantity 
of very dirty face. His clothes, which are worn with 
a certain buttonless ease and freedom, display, in the 
different quality of their fruit-stains, a pleasing indica- 
tion of the progress of the seasons. The nose of this 
vulgar little boy turns up at the end. I have noticed 
this in several other vulgar little boys, although it is 
by no means improbable that youthful vulgarity may be 
present without this facial peculiarity. Indeed, I am 
inclined to the belief that it is rather the result of 
early inquisitiveness — of furtive pressures against win- 
dow-panes, and of looking over fences, or of the habit 
of biting large apples hastily — than an indication of 
scorn or juvenile superciliousness. The vulgar little 
boy is more remarkable for his obtrusive familiarity. 
It is my experience of his predisposition to this quality 
which has induced me to write this article. 

My acquaintance with him began in a moment of 
weakness. I have an unfortunate predilection to cul- 
tivate originality in people, even when accompanied by 
objectionable character. But, as I lack the firmness 
and skilfulness which usually accompany this taste in 
others, and enable them to drop acquaintances when 
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troublesome, I have surrounded myself with divers un- 
profitable friends, among whom I count the vulgar little 
boy. The manner in which he first attracted my atten- 
tion was purely accidental. He was playing in the street, 
and the driver of a passing vehicle cut at him, spor- 
tively, with his whip. The vulgar little boy rose to 
his feet and hurled after his tormentor a single sentence 
of invective. I refrain from repeating it, for I feel 
that I could not do justice to it here. If I remember 
rightly, it conveyed, in a very few words, a reflection 
on the legitimacy of the driver’s birth; it hinted a sus- 
picion of his father’s integrity, and impugned the fair 
fame of his mother; it suggested incompetency in his 
present position, personal uncleanliness, and evinced 
a sceptical doubt of his future salvation. As his youth- 
ful lips closed over the last syllable, the eyes of the 
vulgar little boy met mine. Something in my look em- 
boldened him to wink. I did not repel the action nor 
the complicity it implied. From that moment I fell 
into the power of the vulgar little boy, and he has never 
left me since. 

He haunts me in the streets and by-ways. He ac- 
costs me, when in the company of friends, with repul- 
sive freedom. He lingers about the gate of my dwel- 
ling to waylay me asl issue forth to business. Distance 
he overcomes by main strength of lungs, and he hails 
me from the next street. He met me at the theatre 
the other evening, and demanded my check with the 
air of a young footpad. I foolishly gave it to him, but 
re-entering some time after, and comfortably seating 
myself in the parquet, I was electrified by hearing my 
name called from the gallery with the addition of a 
playful adjective. It was the vulgar little boy. During 
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the performance he projected spirally-twisted playbills 
in my direction, and indulged in a running commen- 
tary on the supernumeraries as they entered. 

To-day has evidently been a dull one with him. 
I observe he whistles the popular airs of the period 
with less shrillness and intensity. Providence, however, 
looks not unkindly on him, and delivers into his hands 
as it were two nice little boys who have at this moment 
innocently strayed into our street. They are pink and 
white children, and are dressed alike, and exhibit a 
certain air of neatness and refinement which is alone 
sufficient to awaken the antagonism of the vulgar little 
boy. A sigh of satisfaction breaks from his breast. 
What does he do? Any other boy would content him- 
self with simply knocking the hats off their respective 
heads, and so vent his superfluous vitality in a single 
act, besides precipitating the flight of the enemy. But 
there are aesthetic considerations not to be overlooked; 
insult is to be added to the injury inflicted, and in the 
struggles of the victim some justification is to be sought 
for extreme measures. The two nice little boys per- 
ceive their danger and draw closer to each other. The 
vulgar little boy begins by irony. He affects to be 
overpowered by the magnificence of their costume. lie 
addresses me (across the street and through the closed 
window), and requests information if there haply be a 
circus in the vicinity. He makes affectionate inquiries 
after the health of their parents. He expresses a fear 
of maternal anxiety in regard to their welfare. He offers 
to conduct them home. One nice little boy feebly re- 
torts; but alas! his correct pronunciation, his gramma- 
tical exactitude, and his moderate epithets only pro- 
voke a scream of derision from the vulgar little boy, 
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who now rapidly changes his tactics. Staggering under 
the weight of his vituperation, they fall easy victims 
to what he would call his “dexter mawley.” A wail of 
lamentation goes up from our street. But as the sub- 
ject of this article seems to require a more vigorous 
handling than I had purposed to give it, I find it ne- 
cessary to abandon my present dignified position, seize 
my hat, open the front door, and try a stronger method. 
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A FORT POINT IDYL. 

About an hour’s ride from the Plaza there is a 
high bluff with the ocean breaking uninterruptedly along 
its rocky beach. There are several cottages on the 
sands, which look as if they had recently been cast 
up by a heavy sea. The cultivated patch behind each 
tenement is fenced in by bamboos, broken spars, and 
driftwood. With its few green cabbages and turnip- 
tops, each garden looks something like an aquarium 
with the water turned off. In fact you would not be 
surprised to meet a merman digging among the pota- 
toes, or a mermaid milking a sea cow hard by. 

Near this place formerly arose a great semaphoric 
telegraph with its gaunt arms tossed up against the 
horizon. It has been replaced by an observatory, 
connected with an electric nerve to the heart of the 
great commercial city. From this point the incoming 
ships are signalled, and again checked oft' at the City 
Exchange. And while we are here looking for the 
expected steamer, let me tell you a story. 

Not long ago, a simple, hard-working mechanic had 
amassed sufficient by diligent labor in the mines to send 
home for his wife and two children. He arrived in San 
Francisco a month before the time the ship was due, 
for he was a western man, and had made the overland 
journey and knew little of ships or seas or gales. He 
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procured work in the city, but as the time approached 
he would go to the shipping office regularly every day. 
The month passed, but the ship came not; then a 
month and a week, two weeks, three weeks, two months, 
and then a year. 

The rough, patient face, with soft lines overlying 
its hard features, which had become a daily apparition 
at the shipping agent's, then disappeared. It turned 
up one afternoon at the observatory as the setting sun 
relieved the operator from his duties. There was 
something so childlike and simple in the few questions 
asked by this stranger, touching his business, that the 
operator spent some time to explain. When the mys- 
tery of signals and telegraphs was unfolded, the stranger 
had one more question to ask. “How long might a 
vessel be absent before they would give up expecting 
her?” The operator couldn’t tell; it would depend 
on circumstances. Would it be a year? Yes, it might 
be a year, and vessels had been given up for lost after 
two years and had come home. The stranger put his 
rough hand on the operator’s, and thanked him for 
his “troubil,” and went away. 

Still the ship came not. Stately clippers swept into 
the Gate, and merchantmen went by with colors flying, 
and the welcoming gun of the steamer often reverbe- 
rated among the hills. Then the patient face, with the 
old resigned expression, but a brighter, wistful look in 
the eye, was regularly met on the crowded decks of 
the steamer as she disembarked her living freight. He 
may have had a dimly defined hope that the missing 
ones might yet come this way, as only another road 
over that strange unknown expanse. But he talked 
with ship captains and sailors, and even this last hope 
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seemed to fail. When the careworn face and bright 
eyes were presented again at the observatory, the 
operator, busily engaged, could not spare time to 
answer foolish interrogatories, so he went away. But 
as night fell, he was seen sitting on the rocks with 
his face turned seaward, and was seated there all that 
night. 

When he became hopelessly insane, for that was 
what the physicians said made his eyes so bright and 
wistful, he was cared for by a fellow-craftsman who 
had known his troubles. He was allowed to indulge 
his fancy of going out to watch for the ship, in which 
she “and the children” were, at night when no one 
else was watching. He had made up his mind that 
the ship would come in at night. This, and the idea 
that he would relieve the operator, who would be tired 
with watching all day, seemed to please him. So he 
• went out and relieved the operator every night! 

For two years the ships came and went. He was 
there to see the outward-bound clipper, and greet her 
on her return. He was known only by a few who fre- 
quented the place. When he was missed at last from 
his accustomed spot, a day or two elapsed before any 
alarm was felt. One Sunday, a party of pleasure- 
seekers clambering over the rocks were attracted by 
the barking of a dog that had run on before them. 
When they came up they found a plainly dressed man 
lying there dead. There were a few papers in his 
pocket, — chiefly slips cut from different journals of old 
marine memoranda, — and his face was turned towards 
the distant sea. 
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Towards the close of the nineteenth century the 
city of San Francisco was totally ingulfed by an earth- 
quake. Although the whole coast-line must have been 
much shaken, the accident seems to have been purely 
local, and even the city of Oakland escaped. Schwappel- 
furt, the celebrated German geologist, has endeavored to 
explain this singular fact by suggesting that there are 
some things the earth cannot swallow, — a statement 
that should be received with some caution, as exceed- 
ing the latitude of ordinary geological speculation. 

Historians disagree in the exact date of the cala- 
mity. Tulu Krish, the well-known New-Zealander, 
whose admirable speculations on the ruins of St. Paul 
as seen from London Bridge have won for him the 
attentive consideration of the scientific world, fixes the 
occurrence in A. D. 1880. This, supposing the city 
to have been actually founded in 1850, as asserted, 
would give but thirty years for it to have assumed the 
size and proportions it had evidently attained at the 
time of its destruction. It is not our purpose, how- 
ever, to question the conclusions of the justly famed 
Maorian philosopher. Our present business lies with 
the excavations that are now being prosecuted by order 
of the Hawaiian government upon the site of the lost 
city. 

Every one is familiar with the story of its discovery. 
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For many years the bay of San Francisco had been 
famed for the luscious quality of its oysters. It is 
stated that a dredger one day raked up a large bell, 
which proved to belong to the City Hall, and led to 
the discovery of the cupola of that building. The at- 
tention of the government was at once directed to the 
spot. The bay of San Francisco was speedily drained 
by a system of patent siphons, and the city, deeply 
'embedded in mud, brought to light after a burial of 
many centuries. The City Hall, Post-Office, Mint, and 
Custom-House were readily recognized by the large 
full-fed barnacles which adhered to their walls. Shortly 
afterwards the first skeleton was discovered; that of a 
broker, whose position in the upper strata of mud 
nearer the surface was supposed to be owing to the 
exceeding buoyancy or , inflation of scrip which he had 
secured about his person while endeavoring to escape. 
Many skeletons, supposed to be those of females, en- 
compassed in that peculiar steel coop or cage which 
seems to have been worn by the women of that pe- 
riod, were also found in the upper stratum. Alexis 
von Puffer, in his admirable work on San Francisco, 
accounts for the position of these unfortunate creatures 
by asserting that the steel cage was originally the 
frame of a parachute-like garment which distended the 
skirt, and in the submersion of the city prevented them 
from sinking. “If anything,” says von Puffer, “could 
have been wanting to add intensity to the horrible ca- 
tastrophe which took place as the waters first entered 
the city, it would have been furnished in the forcible 
separation of the sexes at this trying moment. Buoyed 
up by their peculiar garments, the female population 
instantly ascended to the surface. As the drowning 
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husband turned his eyes above, what must have been 
his agony as he saw his wife shooting upward, and. 
knew that he was debarred the privilege of perishing 
with her? To the lasting honor of the male inhabi- 
tants, be it said that but few seemed to have availed 
themselves of their wives’ superior levity. Only one 
skeleton was found still grasping the ankles of another 
in their upward journey to the surface.” 

For many years California had been subject to 
slight earthquakes, more or less generally felt, but not 
of sufficient importance to awaken anxiety or fear. 
Perhaps the absorbing nature of the San-Franciscans’ 
pursuits of gold-getting , which metal seems to have 
been valuable in those days, and actually used as a 
medium of currency, rendered the inhabitants reckless 
of all other matters. Everything tends to show that 
the calamity was totally unlooked for. We quote the 
graphic language of Schwappelfurt: — 

‘‘The morning of the tremendous catastrophe pro- 
bably dawned upon the usual restless crowd of gold- 
getters intent upon their several avocations. The streets 
were filled with the expanded figures of gayly dressed 
women, acknowledging with coy glances the respectful 
salutations of beaux as they gracefully raised their re- 
markable cylindrical head-coverings, a model of which 
is still preserved in the Honolulu Museum. The bro- 
kers had gathered at their respective temples. The 
shopmen were exhibiting their goods. The idlers, or 
‘Bummers,’ — a term applied to designate an aristocra- 
tic, privileged class who enjoyed immunities from la- 
bor, and from whom a majority of the rulers are 
chosen, — were listlessly regarding the promenaders 
from the street-corners or the doors of their bibulous 
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temples. A slight premonitory thrill runs through the 
city. The busy life of this restless microcosm is ar- 
rested. The shop-keeper pauses as he elevates the 
goods to bring them into a favorable light, and the 
glib professional recommendation sticks on his tongue. 
In the drinking-saloon the glass is checked half-way 
to the lips; on the streets the promenaders pause. 
Another thrill, and the city begins to go down, a few 
of the more persistent topers tossing off their liquor at 
the same moment. Beyond a terrible sensation of 
nausea, the crowds who now throng the streets do not 
realize the extent of the catastrophe. The waters of 
the bay recede at first from the centre of depression, 
assuming a concave shape, the outer edge of the circle 
towering many thousand feet above the city. Another . 
convulsion, and the water instantly resumes its level. 
The city is smoothly ingulfed nine thousand feet be- 
low, and the regular swell of the Pacific calmly rolls 
over it. Terrible,” says Schwappelfurt, in conclusion, 
“as the calamity must have been, in direct relation to 
the individuals immediately concerned therein, we can- 
not but admire its artistic management; the division 
of % the catastrophe into three periods, the completeness 
of the cataclysms, and the rare combination of sin- 
cerity of intention with felicity of execution.” 
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The Mission Dolores is destined to be “The Last 
Sigh” of the native Californian. When the last 
“Greaser” shall indolently give way to the bustling 
Yankee, I can imagine he will, like the Moorish King, 
ascend one of the Mission hills to take his last linger- 
ing look at the hilled city. For a long time he will 
cling tenaciously to Pacific Street. He will delve in 
the rocky fastnesses of Telegraph Hill until progress 
shall remove it. He will haunt Vallejo Street, and 
those back slums which so vividly typify the degrada- 
tion of a people; but he will eventually make way for 
improvement. The Mission will be last to drop from 
his nerveless fingers. 

As I stand here this pleasant afternoon, looking 
up at the old chapel, — its ragged senility contrasting 
with the smart spring sunshine, its two gouty pillars 
with the plaster dropping away like tattered bandages, 
its rayless windows, its crumbling entrances, the leper 
spots on its whitewashed wall eating through the dark 
adobe, — I give the poor old mendicant but a few years 
longer to sit by the highway and ask alms in the 
names of the blessed saints. Already the vicinity is 
haunted with the shadow of its dissolution. The shriek 
of the locomotive discords with the Angelus bell. An 
Episcopal church, of a green Gothic type, with mas- 
sive buttresses of Oregon pine, even now mocks its 
hoary age with imitation and supplants it with a sham. 
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Vain, alas! were those rural accessories, the nurseries 
and market-gardens, that once gathered about its walls 
and resisted civic encroachment. They, too, are pass- 
ing away. Even those queer little adobe buildings with 
tiled roofs like longitudinal slips of cinnamon, and 
walled enclosures sacredly guarding a few bullock 
horns and strips of hide. I look in vain for the half- 
reclaimed Mexican, whose respectability stopped at his 
waist, and whose red sash under his vest was the utter 
undoing of his black broadcloth. I miss, too, those 
black-haired women, with swaying unstable busts, whose 
dresses were always unseasonable in texture and pat- 
tern; whose wearing of a shawl was a terrible awaken- 
ing from the poetic dream of the Spanish mantilla. 
Traces of another nationality are visible. The rail- 
road “navvy” has builded his shanty near the chapel, 
and smokes his pipe in the Posada. Gutturals have 
taken the place of linguals and sibilants; I miss the 
half-chanted, half-drawled cadences that used to mingle 
with the cheery “All aboard” of the stage-driver, in 
those good old days when the stages ran hourly to the 
Mission, and a trip thither was an excursion. At the 
very gates of the temple, in the place of those “who 
sell doves for sacrifice,” a vender of mechanical spiders 
has halted with his unhallowed wares. Even the old 
Padre — last type of the Missionary, and descendant of 
the good Junipero — I cannot find to-day; in his stead 
a light-haired Celt is reading a lesson from a Vulgate 
that is wonderfully replete with double r’s. Gentle 
priest, in thy R-isons, let the stranger and heretic be 
remembered. 

I open a little gate and enter the Mission Church- 
yard. There is no change here, though perhaps the 
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graves lie closer together. A willow-tree, growing 
beside the deep, brown wall, has burst into tufted 
plumes in the fulness of spring. The tall grass-blades 
over each mound show a strange quickening of the 
soil below. It is pleasanter here than on the bleak 
mountain seaward, where distracting winds continually 
bring the strife and turmoil of the ocean. The Mis- 
sion hills lovingly embrace the little cemetery, whose 
decorative taste is less ostentatious. The foreign 
flavor is strong; here are never- failing garlands of 
immortelles , with their sepulchral spicery; here are 
little cheap medallions of pewter, with the adornment 
of three black tears, that would look like the three of 
clubs, but that the simple humility of the inscription 
counterbalances all sense of the ridiculous. Here arc 
children’s graves with guardian angels of great specific 
gravity; but here, too, are the little one’s toys in a 
glass case beside them. Here is the average quantity 
of execrable original verses; but one stanza — over a 
sailor’s grave — is striking, for it expresses a hope of 
salvation through the “Lord High Admiral Christ!” 
Over the foreign graves there is a notable lack of scrip- 
tural quotation, and an increase, if I may say it, of 
humanity and tenderness. I cannot help thinking that 
too many of my countrymen are influenced by a mor- 
bid desire to make a practical point of this occasion, 
and are too apt hastily to crowd a whole life of 
omission into the culminating act. But when I see 
the gray immortelles crowning a tombstone, I know I 
shall find the mysteries of the resurrection shown 
rather in symbols, and only the love taught in His 
new commandment left for the graphic touch. But 
“they manage these things better in France.” 
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During my purposeless ramble the sun has been 
steadily climbing the brown wall of the church, and 
the air seems to grow cold and raw. The bright green 
dies out of the grass, and the rich bronze comes down 
from the wall. The willow-tree seems half inclined to 
doff its plumes, and wears the dejected air of a broken 
faith and violated trust. The spice of the immortelles 
mixes with the incense that steals through the open 
window. Within, the barbaric gilt and crimson look 
cold and cheap in this searching air; by this light the 
church certainly is old and ugly. I cannot help won- 
dering whether the old Fathers, if they ever revisit the 
scene of their former labors, in their larger compre- 
hensions, view with regret the impending change, or 
mourn over the day when the Mission Dolores shall 
appropriately come to grief. 
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The expression of the Chinese face in the aggre- 
gate is neither cheerful nor happy. In an acquaintance 
of half a dozen years, I can only recall one or two 
exceptions to this rule. There is an abiding conscious- 
ness of degradation, — a secret pain or self-humiliation 
visible in the lines of the mouth and eye. Whether 
it is only a modification of Turkish gravity, or whether 
it is the dread Valley of the Shadow of the Drug 
through which they are continually straying, I cannot 
say. They seldom smile, and their laughter is of such 
an extraordinary and sardonic nature — so purely a 
mechanical spasm, quite independent of any mirthful 
attribute — that to this day I am doubtful whether I 
ever saw a Chinaman laugh. A theatrical representa- 
tion by natives, one might think, would have set my 
mind at ease on this point; but it did not. Indeed, 
a new difficulty presented itself, — the impossibility of 
determining whether the performance was a tragedy or 
farce. I thought I detected the low comedian in an 
active youth who turned two somersaults, and knocked 
everybody down on entering the stage. But, unfortu- 
nately, even this classic resemblance to the legitimate 
farce of our civilization was deceptive. Another bro- 
caded actor, who represented the hero of the play, 
turned three somersaults, and not only upset my theory 
and his fellow-actors at the same time, but apparently 
run a-muck behind the scenes for some time afterward. 
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1 looked around at the glinting white teeth to observe 
the effect of these two palpable hits. They were re- 
ceived with equal acclamation, and apparently equal 
facial spasms. One or two beheadings which enliven- 
ed the play produced the same sardonic effect, and left 
upon my mind a painful anxiety to know what was 
the serious business of life in China. It was noticeable, 
however, that my unrestrained laughter had a discord- 
ant effect, and that triangular eyes sometimes turned 
ominously toward the “Fanqui devil;” but as I retired 
discreetly before the play was finished, there were no 
serious results. I have only given the above as an 
instance of the impossibility of deciding upon the out- 
ward and superficial expression of Chinese mirth. Of 
its inner and deeper existence I have some private 
doubts. An audience that will view' with a serious 
aspect the hero, after a frightful and agonizing death, 
get up and quietly walk off the stage, cannot be said 
to have remarkable perceptions of the ludicrous. 

I have often been struck with the delicate pliability 
of the Chinese expression and taste, that might suggest 
a broader and deeper criticism than is becoming these 
pages. A Chinaman will adopt the American costume, 
and wear it with a taste of color and detail that will 
surpass those “native, and to the manner born.” To 
look at a Chinese slipper, one might imagine it im- 
possible to shape the original foot to anything less 
cumbrous and roomy, yet a neater-fitting boot than that 
belonging to the Americanized Chinaman is rarely seen 
on this side of the Continent. When the loose sack 
or paletot takes the place of his brocade blouse, it is 
worn with a refinement and grace that might bring a 
jealous pang to the exquisite of our more refined Civili- 
ze/ Harte. II. 12 
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zation. Pantaloons fall easily and naturally over legs 
that have known unlimited freedom and bagginess, 
and even garrote collars meet correctly around sun- 
tanned throats. The new expression seldom overflows 
in gaudy cravats. I will back my Americanized China- 
man against any neophyte of European birth in the 
choice of that article. While in our own State, the 
Greaser resists one by one the garments of the North- 
ern invader, and even wears the livery of his conqueror 
with a wild and buttonless freedom, the Chinaman, 
abused and degraded as he is, changes by correctly 
graded transition to the garments of Christian civiliza- 
tion. There is but one article of European wear that 
he avoids. These Bohemian eyes have never yet been 
pained by the spectacle of a tall hat on the head of 
an intelligent Chinaman. 

My acquaintance with John has been made up of 
weekly interviews, involving the adjustment of the 
washing accounts, so that I have not been able to 
study his character from a social view-point or observe 
him in the privacy of the domestic circle. I have 
gathered enough to justify me in believing him to be 
generally honest, faithful, simple, and painstaking. Of 
his simplicity let me record an instance where a sad 
and civil young Chinaman brought me certain shirts 
with most of the buttons missing and others hanging 
on delusively by a single thread. In a moment of 
unguarded irony I informed him that unity would at 
least have been preserved if the buttons were removed 
altogether. He smiled sadly and went away. I thought 
I had hurt his feelings, until the next week when he 
brought me my shirts with a look of intelligence, and 
the buttons carefully and totally erased. At another 
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time, to guard against his general disposition to carry 
off anything as soiled clothes that he thought could 
hold water, I requested him to always wait until he 
saw me. Coming home late one evening, I found the 
household in great consternation, over an immovable 
Celestial who had remained seated on the front door- 
step during the day, sad and submissive, firm but also 
patient, and only betraying any animation or token of 
his mission when he saw me coming. This same 
Chinaman evinced som6 evidences of regard for a 
little girl in the family, who in her turn reposed such 
faith in his intellectual qualities as to present him with 
a preternaturally uninteresting Sunday-school book, 
her own property. This book John made a point of 
carrying ostentatiously with him in his weekly visits. 
It appeared usually on the top of the clean clothes, and 
was sometimes painfully clasped outside of the big 
bundle of solid linen. Whether John believed he un- 
consciously imbibed some spiritual life through its 
pasteboard cover, as the Prince in the Arabian Nights 
imbibed the medicine through the handle of the mallet, 
or whether he wished to exhibit a due sense of grati- 
tude, or whether he hadn’t any pockets, I have never 
been able to ascertain. In his turn he would some- 
times cut marvellous imitation roses from carrots for 
his little friend. I am inclined to think that the few 
roses strewn in John’s path were such scentless imita- 
tions. The thorns only were real. From the persecu- 
tions of the young and old of a certain class, his life 
was a torment. I don’t know what was the exact 
philosophy that Confucius taught, but it is to be hoped 
that poor John in his persecution is still able to detect 
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the conscious hate and fear with which inferiority 
always regards the possibility of even-handed justice, 
and which is the key-note to the vulgar clamor about 
servile and degraded races. 
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FROM A BACK WINDOW. 

I remember that long ago, as a sanguine and trust- 
ful child, I became possessed of a highly colored 
lithograph, representing a fair Circassian sitting by a 
window. The price I paid for this work of art may 
have been extravagant, even in youth’s fluctuating slate- 
pencil currency; but the secret joy I felt in its pos- 
session knew no pecuniary equivalent. It was not 
alone that Nature in Circassia lavished alike upon the 
cheek of beauty and the vegetable kingdom that most 
expensive of colors, — Lake; nor was it that the rose 
which bloomed beside the fair Circassian’s window 
had no visible stem, and was directly grafted upon a 
marble balcony; but it was because it embodied an 
idea. That idea was a hinting of my Fate. I felt 
that somewhere a young and fair Circassian was sitting 
by a window looking out for me. The idea of resist- 
ing such an array of charms and color never occurred 
to me, and to my honor be it recorded, that during 
the feverish period of adolescence I never thought of 
averting my destiny. But as vacation and holiday 
came and went, and as my picture at first grew blurred, 
and then faded quite away between the Eastern and 
Western continents in my atlas, so its charm seemed 
mysteriously to pass away. When I became convinced 
that few females, of Circassian or other origin, sat 
pensively resting their chins on their henna-tinged 
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nails, at their parlor windows, I turned my attention 
to back windows. Although the fair Circassian has 
not yet burst upon me with open shutters, some 
peculiarities not unworthy of note have fallen under 
my observation. This knowledge has not been gained 
without sacrifice. I have made myself familiar with 
back windows and their prospects, in the weak dis- 
guise of seeking lodgings, heedless of the suspicious 
glances of landladies and their evident reluctance to 
show them. I have caught cold by long exposure to 
draughts. I have become estranged from friends by 
unconsciously walking to their back windows during a 
visit, when the weekly linen hung upon the line, or 
where Miss Fanny (ostensibly indisposed) actually as- 
sisted in the laundry, and Master Bobby, in scant 
attire, disported himself on the area railings. But I 
have thought of Galileo, and the invariable experience 
of all seekers and discoverers of truth has sustained 
me. 

Show me the back windows of a man’s dwelling, 
and I will tell you his character. The rear of a house 
only is sincere. The attitude of deception kept up at 
the front windows leaves the back area defenceless. 
The world enters at the front door, but nature comes 
out at the back passage. That glossy, well-brushed 
individual, who lets himself in with a latch-key at the 
front door at night, is a very different being from the 
slipshod wretch who growls of mornings for hot water 
at the door of the kitchen. The same with Madame, 
whose contour of figure grows angular, whose face 
grows pallid, whose hair comes down, and who looks 
some ten years older through the sincere medium of a 
back window. No wonder that intimate friends fail to 
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recognize each other in this dos d dos position. You 
may imagine yoursel f familiar with the silver door-plate 
and bow-windows of the mansion where dwells your 
Saccharissa; you may even fancy you recognize her 
graceful figure between the lace curtains of the upper 
chamber which you fondly imagine to be hers; but 
you shall dwell for months in the rear of her dwelling 
and within whispering distance of her bower, and 
never know it. You shall see her with a handkerchief 
tied round her head in confidential discussion with 
the butcher, and know her not. You shall hear her 
voice in shrill expostulation with her younger brother, 
and it shall awaken no familiar response. 

I am writing at a back window. As I prefer the 
warmth of my coal-fire to the foggy freshness of the 
afternoon breeze that rattles the leafless shrubs in the 
garden below me, I have my window-sash closed; 
consequently, 1 miss much of the shrilly altercation 
that has been going on in the kitchen of No. 7 just 
opposite. I have heard fragments of an entertaining 
style of dialogue usually known as “chaffing,” which 
has just taken place between Biddy in No. g and the 
butcher who brings the dinner. I have been pitying 
the chilled aspect of a poor canary, put out to taste 
the fresh air, from the window of No. 5. I have been 
watching — and envying, I fear — the real enjoyment of 
two children raking over an old dust-heap in the alley, 
containing the waste and dlbris of all the back yards 
in the neighborhood. What a wealth of soda-water 
bottles and old iron they have acquired! But I am 
waiting for an even more familiar prospect from my 
back window. I know that later in the afternoon, 
when the evening paper comes, a thickset, gray-haired 
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man will appear in his shirt-sleeves at the back door 
of No. 9, and, seating himself on the door-step, begin 
to read. He lives in a pretentious house, and I hear 
he is a rich man. But there is such humility in his 
attitude, and such evidence of gratitude at being al- 
lowed to sit outside of his own house and read his 
paper in his shirt-sleeves, that I can picture his 
domestic history pretty clearly. Perhaps he is fol- 
lowing some old habit of humbler days. Perhaps he 
has entered into an agreement with his wife not to in- 
dulge his disgraceful habit in-doors. He does not look 
like a man who could be coaxed into a dressing-gown. 
In front of his own palatial residence, I know him to 
be a quiet and respectable middle-aged business-man, 
but it is from my back window that my heart warms 
toward him in his shirt-sleeved simplicity. So I sit 
and watch him in the twilight as he reads gravely, 
and wonder sometimes, when he looks up, squares his 
chest, and folds his paper thoughtfully over his knee, 
whether he doesn’t fancy he hears the letting down of 
bars, or the tinkling of bells , as the cows come home 
and stand lowing for him at the gate. 
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I never knew how the subject of this memoir 
came to attach himself so closely to the affections of 
my family. He was not a prepossessing dog. He was 
not a dog of even average birth and breeding. His 
pedigree was involved in the deepest obscurity. He 
may have had brothers and sisters, but in the whole 
range of my canine acquaintance (a pretty extensive 
one), I never detected any of Boonder’s peculiarities 
in any other of his species. His body was long, and 
his fore-legs and hind-legs were very wide apart, as 
though Nature originally intended to put an extra pair 
between them, but had unwisely allowed herself to be 
persuaded out of it. This peculiarity was annoying 
on cold nights, as it always prolonged the interval of 
keeping the door open for Boonder’s ingress long 
enough to allow two or three dogs of a reasonable 
length to enter. Boonder’s feet were decided; his toes 
turned out considerably, and in repose his favorite 
attitude was the first position of dancing. Add to a 
pair of bright eyes ears that seemed to belong to some 
other dog, and a symmetrically pointed nose that fitted 
all apertures like a pass-key, and you have Boonder as 
we knew him. 

I am inclined to think that his popularity was 
mainly owing to his quiet impudence. His advent in 
the family was that of an old member, who had been 
absent for a short time, but had returned to familiar 
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haunts and associations. In a Pythagorean point of 
view this might have been the case, but I cannot recall 
any deceased member of the family who was in life 
partial to bone-burying (though it might be post mortem 
a consistent amusement), and this was Boonder’s great 
weakness. He was at first discovered coiled up on a 
rug in an upper chamber, and was the least discon- 
certed of the entire household. From that moment 
Boonder became one of its recognized members, and 
privileges, often denied the most intelligent and 
valuable of his species, were quietly taken by him and 
submitted to by us. Thus, if he were found coiled 
up in a clothes-basket, or any article of clothing 
assumed locomotion on its own account, we only said, 
“O, it’s Boonder,” with a feeling of relief that it was 
nothing worse. 

I have spoken of his fondness for bone-burying. 
It could not be called an economical faculty, for he 
invariably forgot the locality of his treasure, and covered 
the garden with purposeless holes; but although the 
violets and daisies were not improved by Boonder’s 
gardening, no one ever thoyght of punishing him. He 
became a synonyme for Fate; a Boonder to be grum- 
bled at, to be accepted philosophically, — but never to 
be averted. But although he was not an intelligent 
dog, nor an ornamental dog, he possessed some gentle- 
manly instincts. When he performed his only feat, — 
begging upon his hind legs (and looking remarkably 
like a penguin), — ignorant strangers would offer him 
crackers or cake, which he didn’t like, as a reward of 
merit. Boonder always made a great show of ac- 
cepting the proffered dainties, and even made hypo- 
critical contortions as if swallowing, but always de- 
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posited the morsel when he was unobserved in the 
first convenient receptacle, — usually the visitor’s over- 
shoes. 

In matters that did not involve courtesy, Boonder 
was sincere in his likes and dislikes. He was in- 
stinctively opposed to the railroad. When the track 
was laid through our street, Boonder maintained a 
defiant attitude toward every rail as it went down, and 
resisted the cars shortly .after to the fullest extent of 
his lungs. I have a vivid recollection of seeing him, 
on the day of the trial trip, come down the street in 
front of the car, barking himself out of all shape, and 
thrown back several feet by the recoil of each bark. 
But Boonder .was not the only one who has resisted 
innovations, or has lived to see the innovation prosper 
and even crush — But I am anticipating. Boonder 
had previously resisted the gas, but although he spent 
one whole day in angry altercation with the workmen, 
— leaving his bones unburied and bleaching in the sun, 
— somehow the gas went in. The Spring Valley water 
was likewise unsuccessfully opposed, and the grading 
of an adjoining lot was for a long time a personal 
matter between Boonder and the contractor. 

These peculiarities seemed to evince some decided 
character and embody some idea. A prolonged debate 
in the family upon this topic resulted in an addition 
to his name, — we called him “Boonder the Con- 
servative,” with a faint acknowledgment of his fateful 
power. But, although Boonder had his own way, his 
path was not entirely of roses. Thorns sometimes 
pricked his sensibilities. When certain minor chords 
were struck on the piano, Boonder was always pain- 
fully affected and howled a remonstrance. If he were 
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removed for company’s sake to the back yard, at the 
recurrence of the provocation, he would go his whole 
length (which was something) to improvise a howl that 
should reach the performer. But we got accustomed 
to Boonder, and as we were fond of music the playing 
went on. 

One morning Boonder left the house in good 
spirits with his regular bone in his mouth, and ap- 
parently the usual intention of burying it. The next 
day he was picked up lifeless on the track, — run 
over apparently by the first car that went out of the 
depot. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 

FROM THE SEA. 

Serene, indifferent of Fate, 

Thou sittest at the Western Gate; 

Upon thy heights so lately won 
Still slant the banners of the sun; 

Thou seest the white seas strike their tents, 
O Warder of two Continents ! 

And scornful of the peace that flies 
Thy angry winds and sullen skies, 

Thou drawest all things, small or great, 

To thee, beside the Western Gate. 


*■*■*■** 


0 lion’s whelp, that hidest fast 

In jungle growth of spire and mast, 

1 know thy cunning and thy greed. 
Thy hard high lust and wilful deed, 

And all thy glory loves to tell 
Of specious gifts material. 



SAN FRANCISCO. A 

Drop down, O fleecy Fog, and hide 
Her sceptic sneer, and all her pride! 

Wrap her, O Fog, in gown and hood 
Of her Franciscan Brotherhood. 

Hide me her faults, her sin and blame; 
With thy gray mantle cloak her shame! 

So shall she, cowldd, sit and pray 
Till morning bears her sins away. 

Then rise, O fleecy Fog, and raise 
The glory of her coming days ; 

Be as the cloud that flecks the seas 
Above her smoky argosies. 

When forms familiar shall give place 
To stranger speech and newer face; 

When all her throes and anxious fears 
Lie hushed in the repose of years ; 

When Art shall raise and Culture lift 
The sensual joys and meaner thrift, 

And all fulfilled the vision, we 
Who watch and wait shall never see, — 

Who , in the morning of her race, 
Toiled fair or meanly in our place,— 

But, yielding to the common lot, 

Lie unrecorded and forgot. 


/ THE ANGELUS, 

HEARD AT THE MISSION DOLORES, 1 868 . 


Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tingeing the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance : 

1 hear your call, and see the sun descending 
On rock and wave and sand, 

As down the coast the Mission voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land. 

Within the circle of your incantation 
No blight nor mildew falls ; 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambition 
Passes those airy walls. 


Borne on the swell of your long waves receding, 
1 touch the farther Past, — 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 

The sunset dream and last ! 


Before me rise the dome-shaped Mission towers, 
The white Presidio ; 

The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 

The priest in stole of snow. 

Bret Httrie. II. 
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Once more I see Portala’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 

And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting 
The freighted galleon. 

O solemn bells ! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old, — 

O tinkling bells ! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold ! 


Your voices break and falter in the darkness, — 
Break, falter, and are still; 

And veiled and mystic, like the Host descending, 
The sun sinks from the hill ! 
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By scattered rocks and turbid waters shifting, 

By furrowed glade and dell. 

To feverish men thy calm, sweet face uplifting, 
Thou stayest them to tell 

The delicate thought, that cannot find expression, 
For ruder speech too fair, 

That, like thy petals, trembles in possession, 

And scatters on the air. 


The miner pauses in his rugged labor, 

And, leaning on his spade, 

Laughingly calls unto his comrade-neighbor 
To see thy charms displayed; 

But in his eyes a mist unwonted rises, 

And for a moment clear, 

Some sweet home face his foolish thought surprises 
And passes in a tear, — 


Some boyish vision of his Eastern village, 

Of uneventful toil. 

Where golden harvests followed quiet tillage 
Above a peaceful soil- 
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One moment only, for the pick, uplifting, 
Through root and fibre cleaves. 

And on the muddy current slowly drifting 
Are swept thy bruised leaves. 


And yet, O poet, in thy homely fashion, 
Thy work thou dost fulfil, 

For on the turbid current of his passion 
Thy face is shining still ! 
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Coward, — of heroic size, 

In whose lazy muscles lies 
Strength we fear and yet despise ; 
Savage, — whose relentless tusks 
Are content with acorn husks ; 
Robber, — whose exploits ne’er soared 
O’er the bee’s or squirrel’s hoard ; 
Whiskered chin, and feeble nose, 
Claws of steel on baby toes, — 

Here, in solitude and shade, 
Shambling, shuffling, plantigrade, 

Be thy courses undismayed ! 


Here, where Nature makes thy bed, 

Let thy rude, half-human tread 
Point to hidden Indian springs, 

Lost in ferns and fragrant grasses, 
Hovered o’er by timid wings, 

Where the wood-duck lightly passes, 
Where the wild bee holds her sweets, — 
Epicurean retreats, 

Fit for thee, and better than 
Fearful spoils of dangerous man. 

In thy fat-jowled deviltry 
Friar Tuck shall live in thee; 
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Thou mayst levy tithe and dole; 

Thou shalt spread the woodland cheer, 
From the pilgrim taking toll; 

Match thy cunning with his fear ; 

Eat, and drink, and have thy fill; 

Yet remain an outlaw still! 
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Captain of the Western wood, 
Thou that apest Robin Hood ! 

Green above thy scarlet hose, 

How thy velvet mantle shows ; 

Never tree like thee arrayed, 

O thou gallant of the glade ! 

When the fervid August sun 
Scorches all it looks upon, 

And the balsam of the pine 
Drips from stem to needle fine, 
Round thy compact shade arranged, 
Not a leaf of thee is changed ! 

When the yellow autumn sun 
Saddens all it looks upon, 

Spreads its sackcloth on the hills, 
Strews its ashes in the rills, 

Thou thy scarlet hose dost doff, 

And in limbs of purest buff 
Challengest the sombre glade 
For a sylvan masquerade. 

Where, O where, shall he begin 
Who would paint thee, Harlequin? 
With thy waxen burnished leaf. 
With thy branches’ red relief, 
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With thy poly-tinted fruit,— 

In thy spring or autumn suit,— 

Where begin, and O, where end, — 
Thou whose charms all art transcend ? 


* 



COYOTE. 


Blown out of the prairie in twilight and dew, 
Half bold and half timid, yet lazy all through; 
Loath ever to leave , and yet fearful to stay, 
He limps in the clearing,— an outcast in gray. 



A shade on the stubble, a ghost by the wall, 

Now leaping, now limping, now risking a fall, - 
Lop-eared and large-jointed, but ever alway 
A thoroughly vagabond outcast in gray. 


Here , Carlo , old fellow, — he’s one of your kind, — 
Go, seek him, and bring him in out of the wind. 
What! snarling, my Carlo! So— even dogs may 
Deny their own kin in the outcast in gray. 

Well, take what you will,— though it be on the sly 
Marauding, or begging, — I shall not ask why; 

But will call it a dole, just to help on his way 
A four-footed friar in orders of gray! 





/ TO A SEA-BIRD. 

/ SANTA CRUZ, 1869. 


Sauntering hither on listless wings. 

Careless vagabond of the sea, 

Little thou heedest the surf that sings, 

The bar that thunders , the shale that rings, — 
Give me to keep thy company. 

Little thou hast, old friend, that’s new, 

Storms and wrecks are old things to thee ; 

Sick am I of these changes, too; 

Little to care for, little to rue, — 

I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 

All of thy wanderings , far and near, 

Bring thee at last to shore and me ; 

All of my journeyings end them here, 

This our tether must be our cheer, — 

I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 

Lazily rocking on ocean’s breast, 

Something in common, old friend, have we; 

Thou on the shingle seek’st thy nest, 

I to the waters look for rest, — 

I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 
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J’M sitting alone by the fire, 

Dressed just as I came from the dance, 
In a robe even you would admire, — 

It cost a cool thousand in France; 

I’m be-diamonded out of all reason. 

My hair is done up in a cue : 

In short, sir, “the belle of the season” 

Is wasting an hour on you. 


A dozen engagements I’ve broken ; 

I left in the midst of a set; 

Likewise a proposal, half spoken, 

That waits — on the stairs— for me yet. 
They say he’ll be rich, — when he grows up, 
And then he adores me indeed. 

And you, sir, are turning your nose up, 
Three thousand miles off, as you read. 


“And how do I like my position?” 

“And what do I think of New York?” 
“And now, in my higher ambition, 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk?” 
“And isn’t it nice to have riches, 

And diamonds and silks, and all that?” 
“And aren’t it a change to the ditches • 
And tunnels of Poverty Flat?” 
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Well, yes, — if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park , four-in-hand, — 
If you saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look supernaturally grand, — 

If you saw papa’s picture, as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that,— 

You’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 


And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier, — 

In the bustle and glitter befitting 
The “finest soiree of the year,” — 

In the mists of a gaze de Chamber)', 

And the hum of the smallest of talk, — 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the “Ferry,” 

And the dance that we had on “The Fork’’; 


Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall; 

Of the candles that shed their soft lustre 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl ; 
Of the steps that we took to one fiddle; 

Of the dress of my queer zds-h-vis; 

And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee ; 


Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, when the time came to go; 
Of the few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow; 
Of that ride, — that to me was the rarest ; 

Of— the something you said at the gate 
Ah, Joe, then I wasn’t an heiress 
To “the best-paying lead in the State.” 
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Well, well, it’s all past; yet it’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 

That I should be thinking, right there, 

Of some one who breasted high water, 

And swam the North Fork, and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter, 
The Lily of Poverty Flat. 


But goodness! what nonsense I’m writing! 

(Mamma says my taste still is low,) 
Instead of my triumphs reciting, 

I’m spooning on Joseph, — heigh-ho! 
And I’m to be “finished” by travel, — 
Whatever’s the meaning of that, — 

O, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat? 


Good night,— here’s the end of my paper; 

Good night, — if the longitude please, — 

For maybe, while wasting my taper, 

Your sun ’s climbing over the trees. 

But know, if you haven’t got riches, 

And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that. 

That my heart ’s somewhere there in the ditches, 
And you’ve struck it, — on Poverty Flat. 




DICKENS IN CAMP. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting. 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth ; 


Till one arose , and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 

And then, while round them shadows gathered faster. 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy, — for the reader 
Was youngest of them all, — 

}ut, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall ; 
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The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 

Listened in every spray. 

While the whole camp, with “Nell” on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. 

And so in mountain solitudes — o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine — 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 

Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire: 

And he who wrought that spell? — 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 

Ye have one tale to tell! 

Lost is that camp ! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths intwine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, — 
This spray of Western pine! 

; July, 1870 


/ 
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WHAT THE ENGINES SAID. 


OPENING OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


What was it the Engines said, 

Pilots touching, — head to head 
Facing on the single track, 

Half a world behind each back? 

This is what the Engines said, 
Unreported and unread! 

With a prefatory screech, 

In a florid Western speech, 

Said the Engine from the WEST : 

“I am from Sierra’s crest; 

And, if altitude’s a test, 

Why, I reckon, it’s confessed, 

That I’ve done my level best.” 

Said the Engine from the EAST : 

“They who work best talk the least. 
S’pose you whistle down your brakes ; 
What you’ve done is no great shakes, — 
Pretty fair, — but let our meeting. 

Be a different kind of greeting. 

Let these folks with champagne stuffing, 
Not their Engines, do the pnffing. 

“ Listen ! Where Atlantic beats 
Shores of snow and summer heats; 
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Where the Indian autumn skies 
Paint the woods with wampum dyes, 

1 have chased the flying sun, 

Seeing all he looked upon, 

Blessiog all that he has blest, 

Nursing in my iron breast 
All his vivifying heat. 

All his clouds about my crest ; 

And before my flying feet 
Every shadow must retreat.” 

Said the Western Engine, “Phew!” 
And a long low whistle blew. 

“ Come now, really that’s the oddest 
Talk for one so very modest, — 

You brag of your East! You do? 

Why, / bring the East to you ! 

All the Orient, all Cathay, 

Find through me the shortest way, 
And the sun you follow here 
Rises in my hemisphere. 

Really,— if one must be rude, — 
Length, my friend, ain’t longitude.” 

Said the Union, “Don’t reflect, oi- 
l’ll run over some Director.” 

Said the Central, “ I’m Pacific, 

But, when riled, I’m quite terrific. 

Yet to-day we shall not quarrel, 

Just to show these folks this moral, 
How two Engines — in their vision — 
Once have met without collision.” 

That is what the Engines said, 
Unreported and unread; 

Spoken slightly through the nose, 
With a whistle at the close. 

Bret I / arte, II. 1 4 
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/“THE RETURN OF BELISARIUS.” . 

MUD FLAT, i860. 


— ^So you’re back from your travels, old fellow, 

And you left but a twelvemonth ago ; 

You’ve hobnobbed with Louis Napoleon, 

Eugenie, and kissed the Pope’s toe. 

By Jove, it is perfectly stunning, 

Astounding,— and all that, you know; 

Yes, things are about as you left them 
In Mud Flat a twelvemonth ago. 

The boys! — They’re all right, — Oh! Dick Ashley, 
He’s buried somewhere in the snow; 

He was lost on the Summit, last winter, 

And Bob has a hard row to hoe. 

You knew that he’s got the consumption? 

You didn’t! Well, come, that’s a go; . 

I certainly wrote you at Baden, — 

Dear me! that was six months ago. 

I got all your outlandish letters, 

All stamped by some foreign P. O. 

I handed myself to Miss Mary 
That sketch of a famous chateau. 

Tom Saunders is living at ’Frisco, — 

They say that he cuts quite a show. 

You didn’t meet Euchre-deck Billy 
Anywhere on your road to Cairo? 
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So you thought of the rusty old cabin, 

The pines, and the valley below; 

And heard the North Fork of the Yuba, 

As you stood on the banks of the Po? 

’Twas just like your romance, old fellow; 

But now there is standing a row 

Of stores on the site of the cabin 
That you lived in a twelvemonth ago. 

But it’s jolly to see you, old fellow, — 

To think it’s a twelvemonth ago! 

And you have seen Louis Napoleon, 

And look like a Johnny Crapaud. 

Come in. You will surely see Mary,— 

You know we are married. What, no?— 

O, ay. I forgot there was something 
Between you a twelvemonth ago. 
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—"Beg your pardon, old fellow! I think 

I was dreaming just now, when you spoke. 
The fact is, the musical clink 
Of the ice on your wine-goblet’s brink 
A chord of my memory woke. 


And I stood in the pasture-field where 
Twenty summers ago I had stood ; 

And 1 heard in that sound, I declare, 

The clinkings of bells on the air, 

Of the cows coming home from the wood. 


Then the apple-blooms shook on the hill ; 
And the mullein-stalks tilted each lance; 
And the sun behind Rapalye’s mill 
Was my uttermost West, and could thrill 
Like some fanciful land of romance. 


Then my friend was a hero, and then 
My girl was an angel. In fine, 

I drank buttermilk; for at ten 
Faith asks less to aid her, than when 
At thirty we doubt over wine. 
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Ah well, it docs seerti that I must 

Have been dreaming just now when you spoke. 

Or lost, very like, in the dust 

Of the years that slow fashioned the crust 

On that bottle whose seal you last broke. 


Twenty years was its age, did you say? 
Twenty years? Ah, my friend, it is true! 

All the dreams that have flown since that day, 
All the hopes in that time passed away, 

Old friend, I’ve been drinking with you ! 
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“The sky is clouded, the rocks are bare; 

The spray of the tempest is white in air; 

The winds are out with the waves at play, 

And I shall not tempt the sea to-day. 

“The trail is narrow, the wood is dim, 

The panther clings to the arching limb ; 

And the lion’s whelps are abroad at play, 

And I shall not join in the chase to-day.” 

But the ship sailed safely over the sea, 

And the hunters came from the chase in glee ; 
And the town that was builded upon a rock 
Was swallowed up in the earthquake shock. 
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Say there! P’r’aps 
Some on you chaps 
Might know Jim Wild? 
Well, — no offence: 

Thar ain’t no sense 
In gittin’ riled ! 

Jim was my chum 
Up on the Bar: 

That’s why I come 
Down from up yar, 
Lookin’ for Jim. 

Thank ye, sir! You 
Ain’t of that crew, — 
Blest if you are ! 

Money? — Not much: 

That ain’t my kind : 

1 ain’t no such. 

Rum?— I don’t mind, 
Seein’ it’s you. 
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Well, this yer Jim, 

Did you know him? — 

Jess ’bout your size; 

Same kind of eyes?— 

Well, that is strange: 

Why, it’s two year 
Since he came here. 

Sick, for a change. 

Well, here ’s to us: 

Eh? 

The h you say! 

Dead? — 

That little cuss? 

What makes you star, — 

You over thar? 

Can’t a man drop • 

’s glass in yer shop 
But you must rar’? 

It wouldn’t take 

D much to break 

You and your bar. 

Dead ! 

Poor — little — Jim ! 

— Why, thar was me, 

Jones, and Bob Lee, 

Harry and Ben, — 

No-account men : 

Then to take him ! 

Well, thar — Good by, 

No more, sir, — I — 

Eh? 

What’s that you say? — 
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Why, dern it!— sho! — 

No? Yes! By Jo! 

Sold! 

Sold! Why, you limb, 

You ornery, 

Derned old 
Long-legged Jim! 
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Beautiful! Sir, you may say so. Thar isn’t her match in 
the county. 

Is thar, old gal, — Chiquita, my darling, my beauty? 

Feel of that neck, sir, — thar’s velvet! Whoa! Steady, — ah, 
will you, you vixen ! 

Whoa! I say. Jack, trot her out; let the gentleman look 
at her paces. 

Morgan! — She ain’t nothin’ else, and I’ve got the papers to 
prove it. 

Sired by Chippewa Chief, and twelve hundred dollars won’t 
buy her. 

Briggs of Tuolumne owned her. Did you know Briggs ol 
Tuolumne? — 

Busted hisself in White Pine, and blew out his brains down 
in ’Frisco? 

Hedn’t no savey — hed Briggs. Thar, Jack! that’ll do, — 
quit that foolin’ ! 

Nothin’ to what she kin do, when she’s got her work cut out 
before her. 

Hosses is hosses, you know, and likewise, too, jockeys is 
jockeys; 

And ’tain’t ev’ry man as can ride as knows what a hoss has 
got in him. 

Know the old ford on the Fork, that nearly got Flanigan’s 
leaders? 

Nasty in daylight, you bet, and a mighty rough ford in low 
water! 
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Well, it ain’t six weeks ago that me and the Jedge and his 
nevey 

Struck for that ford in the night, in the rain, and the water 
all round us; 

Up to our flanks in the gulch, and Rattlesnake Creek just a 
bilin’, 

Not a plank left in the dam, and nary a bridge on the river. 

I had the gray, and the Jedge had his roan, and his nevey, 
Chiquita; 

And after us trundled the rocks jest loosed from the top of 
the canon. 

Lickity, lickity, switch, we came to the ford, and Chiquita 

Buckled right down to her work, and afore I could yell to 
her rider, 

Took water jest at the ford, and there was the Jedge and 
me standing, 

And twelve hundred dollars of hoss-flesh afloat, and a 
driftin’ to thunder! 

Would ye b’lieve it? that night that hoss, that ar’ filly, 
Chiquita, 

Walked herself into her stall, and stood there, all quiet and 
dripping: 

Clean as a beaver or rat, with nary a buckle of harness, 

Just as she swam the Fork, — that hoss, that ar 5 filly, 
Chiquita. 

That’s what I call a hoss! and — What did you say?— O, 
the nevey? 

Drownded, I reckon, — leastways, he never kem back to 
deny it. 

Ye see the derned fool had no seat,— ye couldn’t have made 
him a rider; 

And then, ye know, boys will be boys, and bosses - well, 
hosscs is hosses! 
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1856. 

Dow’s Flat. That’s its name. 

And I reckon that you 

Are a stranger? The same? 

Well, I thought it was true, — 

For thar isn’t a man on the river as can’t spot the place at 
first view. 

It was called after Dow, — 

Which the same was an ass, — 

And as to the how 
Thet the thing kem to pass, — 

Jest tie up your hoss to that buckeye, and sit ye down here 
in the grass : 

You see this ’yer Dow 
Hed the worst kind of luck ; 

He slipped up somehow 
On each thing thet he struck. 

Why, ef he’d a straddled thet fence-rail the derned thing 
’ed get up and buck. 

He mined on the bar 
Till he couldn’t pay rates ; 

He was smashed by a car 
When he tunnelled with Bates ; 

And right on the top of his trouble kem his wife and five 
kids from the States. 

It was rough, — mighty rough; 

But the boys they stood by, 
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And they brought him the stuff 
For a house, on the sly; 

And the old woman,— well, she did washing, and took on 
when no one was nigh. 

But this yer luck of Dow’s 
Was so powerful mean 

That the spring near his house 
Dried right up on the green; 

And he sunk forty feet down for water, but nary a drop to 
be seen. 

Then the bar petered out, 

And the boys wouldn’t stay; 

And the chills got about, 

And his wife fell away; 

But Dow, in his well, kept a peggin’ in his usual ridikilous 
way. 

One day, — it was June, — 

And a year ago, jest, — 

This Dow kem at noon 
To his work like the rest. 

With a shovel and pick on his shoulder, and a derringer hid 
in his breast. 

He goes to the well, 

And he stands on the brink, 

And stops for a spell 
Jest to listen and think: 

For the sun in his eyes, (jest like this, sir!) you see, kinder 
made the cuss blink. 

His two ragged gals 
In the gulch were at play, 

And a gownd that was Sal’s 
Kinder flapped on a bay: 
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Not much for a man to be leavin’, but his all, — as I’ve heer’d 
the folks say. 

And — That’s a peart hoss 
Thet you’ve got, -ain’t it now? 

What might be her cost? 

Eh ? Oh ! — Well , then , Dow — 

Let’s see, — well, that forty-foot grave wasn’t his, sir, that 
day, anyhow. 

For a blow of his pick 

. Sorter caved in the side, 

And he looked and turned sick, 

Then he trembled and cried. 

For you see the dern cuss had struck — “ Water ? ” — 
Leg your parding, young man, there you lied! 

It was gold, — in the quartz, 

And it ran all alike ; 

And I reckon five oughts 
Was the worth of that strike; 

And that house with the coopilow ’s his’n, — which the same 
isn’t bad for a Pike. 

Thet’s why it’s Dow’s Flat; 

And the thing of it is 

That he kinder got that 
Through sheer contrairiness : 

For ’twas ’water the derned cuss was seekin’, and his luck 
made him certain to miss. 

Thet’s so. Thar’s your way 
To the left of yon tree; 

Hut — a — look h’yur, say? 

Won’t you come up to tea? 

No? Well, then the next time you’re passin’; and ask after 
Dow, — and thet’s me. 
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Didn’t know Flynn, — 
Flynn of Virginia, — 

Long as he’s been ’yar? 
Look ’ee here, stranger, 
Whar hev you been? 

Here in this tunnel 
He was my pardner, 
That same Tom Flynn,— • 
Working together, 

In wind and weather, 
Day out and in. 

Didn’t know Flynn ! 

Well, that is queer; 
Why, it’s a sin 
To think of Tom Flynn, — 
Tom with his cheer, 

Tom without fear, — 
Stranger, look ’yar! ■ 

Thar in the drift, 

Back to the wall, 

He held the timbers 
Ready to fall; 

Then in the darkness 
I heard him call: 

“Run for your life, Jake! 
Run for your wife’s sake ! 
Don’t wait for me.” 
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And that was all 
Heard in the din. 

Heard of Tom Flynn, — 
Flynn of Virginia. 

That’s all about 
Flynn of Virginia. 

That lets me out. 

• Here in the damp, — 

Out of the sun, — 

That ’ar derned lamp 
Makes my eyes run. 

Well, there, — I’m done! 

But, sir, when you’ll 
Hear the next fool 
Asking of Flynn, — 
Flynn of Virginia, — 

Just you chip in, 

Say you knew Flynn ; 
Say that you’ve been ’yar. 
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ALKALI STATION. 

CICELY says you’re a poet; maybe; I ain’t much on rhyme: 
I reckon you’d give me a hundred, and beat me every time. 
Poetry! — that’s the way some chaps puts up an idee, 

But I takes mine “straight without sugar,” and that’s what’s 
the matter with me. 

Poetry! — just look round you, — alkali, rock, and sage; 
Sage-brush, rock, and alkali; ain’t it a pretty page! 

Sun in the east at mornin’, sun in the west at night, 

And the shadow of this ’yer station the on’y thing moves in 
sight. 

/ 

Poetry! — Well now — Polly! Polly, run to your mam; 

Run right away, my pooty! By by! Ain’t she a lamb? 
Poetry! — that reminds me o’ suthin’ right in that suit: 

Jest shet that door thar, will yer? — for Cicely’s ears is cute. 

Ye noticed Polly, — the baby? A month afore she was born, 
Cicely — my old woman — was moody-like and forlorn; 

Out of her head and crazy , and talked of flowers and trees ; 
Family man yourself, sir? Well , you know what a woman 
be’s. 

Narvous she was, and restless, — said that she “couldn’t 
stay.” 

Stay, and the nearest woman seventeen miles away. 

Bret Harte. II. 1 5 
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But I fixed it up with the doctor, and he said he would be 
on hand. 

And I kinder stuck by the shanty, and fenced in that bit o’ 
land. 

One night, — the tenth of October, — I woke with a chill and 
fright, 

For the door it was standing open, and Cicely wam’t in 
sight, 

But a note was pinned on the blanket, which it said that she 
“couldn’t stay,” 

But had gone to visit her neighbor,— seventeen miles away! ' 

When and how she stampeded, I didn’t wait for to see, 

For out in the road, next minit, 1 started as wild as she; 

Running first this way and that way, like a hound that is off 
the scent, 

For there warn’t no track in the darkness to tell me the way 
she went. 

I’ve had some mighty mean moments afore I kem to this 
spot, — 

Lost on the Plains in ’50, drownded almost, and shot ; 

But out on this alkali desert, a hunting a crazy wife, 

Was ra’ly as on-satis-factory as anything in my life. 

“Cicely! Cicely! Cicely!” I called, and I held my breath, 

And “Cicely!” came from the canyon, — and all was as still 
as death. 

And “Cicely! Cicely! Cicely!” came from the rocks below, 

And jest but a whisper of “Cicely!” down from them peaks 
of snow. 

1 ain’t what you call religious, — but I jest looked up to the 
sky, 

And — this ’yer’s to what I’m coming, and maybe ye think 

k 1 lie : 
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But up away to the east’ard, yaller and big and far, 

I saw of a suddcnt rising the singlerist kind of star. 

Big and yaller and dancing, it seemed to beckon to me : 

Yaller and big and dancing, such as you never see: 

Big and yaller and dancing, — I never saw such a star, 

And I thought of them sharps in the Bible, and I went for it 
then and thar. 

Over the brush and bowlders I stumbled and pushed ahead : 

Keeping the star afore me, I went wharever it led. 

It might hev been for an hour, when suddent and peart and 
nigh, 

Out of the yearth afore me thar riz up a baby’s cry. 

Listen! thar’s the same music; but her lungs they are 
stronger now 

Than the day 1 packed her and her mother,— I’m derned if 
I jest know how. 

But the doctor kem the next minit, and the joke o’ the 
whole thing is 

That Cis never knew what happened from that very night 
to this ! 

But Cicely says you’re a poet, and maybe you might, some 
day, 

Jest sling her a rhyme ’bout a baby that was born in a 
curious way. 

And see what she says; and, old fellow, when you speak of 
the star, don’t tell 

As how ’twas the doctor’s lantern, — for maybe ’twon ’t sound 
so well. 


> 5 * 
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PENELOPE.’ 
SIMPSON’S BAR, 1858. 


So you’ve kem ’yer agen, 

And one answer won’t do? 

Well, of all the denied men 
That I’ve struck, it is you. 

O Sal! ’yer’s that derned fool from Simpson’s, cavortin’ 
round ’yer in the dew. 

Kem in, ef you will. 

Thar, — quit! Take a cheer. 

Not that ; you can’t fill 

Them theer cushings this year,— 

For that cheer was my old man’s, Joe Simpson, and they 
don’t make such men about ’yer. 

He was tall, was my Jack, 

And as strong as a tree. 

Thar’s his gun on the rack, — 

Jest you heft it, and see. 

And you come a courtin’ his widder. Lord! where can that 
critter, Sal, be! 

You’d fill my Jack’s place? 

And a man of your size,— 

With no baird to his face, 

Nor a snap to his eyes.— 

And nary— Sho! thar! I was foolin’,— I was, Joe, for 
sartain,— don’t rise. 
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Sit down, 


Sit down. Law! why, sho! 

I’m as weak as a gal, 

Sal! Don’t you go, Joe, 

Or I’ll faint, — sure, I shall. 
anywheer , where you like, Joe,— in that cheer, if 
you choose, — Lord, where’s Sal! 
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PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM TRUTHFUL JAMES. 
TABLE MOUNTAIN, 1870. 


Which I wish to remark, — 

And my language is plain, — 

That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same I would rise to explain. 

Ah Sin was his name; 

And I shall not deny 
In regard to the same 
What that name might imply, 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 

As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 

It was August the third ; 

And quite soft was the skies ; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise ; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 

Which we had a small game. 

And Ah Sin took a hand : 

It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand ; 

But he smiled as he sat by the table, 

With the smile that was childlike and bland. 
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Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve : 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers. 
And the same with intent to deceive. 

But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made, 

Were quite frightful to see, — 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 

Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed upon me ; 

And he rose with a sigh. 

And said, “Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor,”— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 

In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 
In the game “he did not understand.” 

In his sleeves, which were long, 

He had twenty-four packs, — 

Which was coming it strong, 

Yet I state but the facts; 

And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers, — that’s wax. 

Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 
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That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, — 

Which the same I am free to maintain. 
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THE SOCIETY UPON T HE^ST ANISL AU S. 

I reside at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful 
James; 

I am not up to small deceit, or any sinful games; 

And I’ll tell in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our society upon the Stanislow. 

But first I would remark, that it is not a proper plan 
For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man, 

And, if a member don’t agree with his peculiar whim, 

To lay for that same member for to “put a head” on him. 

Now nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see 
Than the first six months’ proceedings of that same society, 
Till Brown of Calaveras brought a lot of fossil bones 
That he found within a tunnel near the tenement of Jones. 

Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 
From those same bones, an animal that was extremely rare; 
And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the 
rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his 
lost mules. 

Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said he was at 
fault. 

It seemed he had been trespassing on Jones’s family vault: 
Pie was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. Brown, 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out the town. 
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Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say another is an ass, — at least, to all intent; 

Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 

Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 

Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of order — when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the 
floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 

For, in less time than I write it, every member did engage 

In a warfare with the remnants of a palaeozoic age; 

And the way they heaved those fossils in their anger was 
a sin, 

Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the head of Thomp- 
son in. 

And this is all I have to say of these improper games, 

For I live at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful 
James; 

And I’ve told in simple language what I knew about the 
row 

That broke up our society upon the Stanislow. 
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/rfOHN BURNS OF GETTYSBURG. 

Have you heard the story that gossips tell 
Of Burns of Gettysburg? — No? Ah, well: 

Brief is the glory that hero earns, 

Briefer the story of poor John Burns : 

He was the fellow who won renown, — 

The only man who didn’t back down 

When the rebels rode through his native town : 

But held his own in the fight next day, 

When all his townsfolk ran away. 

That was in July, sixty-three, 

The very day that General Lee, 

Flower of Southern chivalry, 

Baffled and beaten, backward reeled 
From a stubborn Meade and a barren field. 

I might tell how, but the day before, 

John Bums stood at his cottage door, 

Looking down the village street, 

Where, in the shade of his peaceful vine, 

He heard the low of his gathered kine, 

And felt their breath with incense sweet ; 

Or I might say, when the sunset burned 
The old farm gable, he thought it turned 
The milk that-fell, in a babbling flood 
Into the milk-pail, red as blood ! 
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Or how he fancied the hum of bees 
Were bullets buzzing among the trees. 

But all such fanciful thoughts as these 
Were strange to a practical man like Burns, 
Who minded only his own concerns, 
Troubled no more by fancies fine 
Than one of his calm-eyed, long-tailed kine, 
Quite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact, 

Slow to argue, but quick to act. 

That was the reason, as some folk say. 

He fought so well on that terrible day. 

And it was terrible. On the right 
Raged for hours the heady fight, 

Thundered the battery’s double bass, — 
Difficult music for men to face ; 

While on the left — where now the graves 
Undulate like the living waves 
That all that day unceasing swept 
Up to the pits the rebels kept — 

Round shot ploughed the upland glades, 
Sown with bullets, reaped with blades; 
Shattered fences here and there 
Tossed their splinters in the air; 

The very trees were stripped and bare ; 

The barns that once held yellow grain 
Were heaped with harvests of the slain; 

The cattle bellowed on the plain, 

The turkeys screamed with might and main, 
And brooding barn-fowl left their rest 
With strange shells bursting in each nest. 

Just where the tide of battle turns, 

Erect and lonely stood old John Burns. 

How do you think the man was dressed? 

He wore an ancient long buff vest, 

Yellow as saffron, — but his best; 
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And, buttoned over his manly breast, 

Was a bright blue coat, with a rolling collar, 

And large gilt buttons, — size of a dollar, — 

With tails that the country-folk called “swaller.” 

He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 

White as the locks on which it sat. 

Never had such a sight been seen 
For forty years on the village green, 

Since old John Burns was a country beau, 

And went to the “quiltings” long ago. 

Close at his elbows all that day, 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 

Sunburnt and bearded, charged away; 

And striplings, downy of lip and chin, — 

Clerks that the Home Guard mustered in, — 

Glanced, as they passed, at the hat he wore, 

Then at the rifle his right hand bore ; 

And hailed him, from out their youthful lore, 

With scraps of a slangy repertoire: 

“How are you, White Hat!” “Put her through!” 
“Your head’s level,” and “Bully for you!” 

Called him “Daddy,” — begged he’d disclose 
The name of the tailor who made his clothes, 

And what was the value he set on those; 

While Burns, unmindful of jeer and scoff, 

Stood there picking the rebels off,— 

With his long brown rifle, and bell-crown hat, 

And the swallow-tails they were laughing at. 

’Twas but a moment, for that respect 

Which clothes all courage their voices checked ; 

And something the wildest could understand 
Spake in the old man’s strong right hand ; 

And his corded throat, and the lurking frown 
Of his eyebrows under his old bell-crown; 

Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 
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Through the ranks in whispers, and some men saw. 
In the antique vestments and long white hair, 

The Past of the Nation in battle there ; 

And some of the soldiers since declare 
That the gleam of his old white hat afar, 

Like the crested plume of the brave Navarre, 

That day was their oriflamme of war. 

So raged the battle. You know the rest: 

How the rebels, beaten and backward pressed, 
Broke at the final charge, and ran. 

At which John Burns — a practical man — 
Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows. 

And then went back to his bees and cows. 

That is the story of old John Burns ; 

This is the moral the reader learns : 

In fighting the battle, the question ’s whether 
You’ll show a hat that’s white, or a feather! 


i 
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THE TALE OF A PONY. 


Name of my heroine, simply “Rose”; 
Surname, tolerable only in prose; 

Habitat , Paris, — that is where 
She resided for change of air; 

/Etat. xx; complexion fair, 

Rich, good-looking, and dibotinaire , 

Smarter than Jersey-lightning — There! 
That’s her photograph, done with care. 

In Paris, whatever they do besides. 

Every lady in full dress rides! 

Moire antiques you never meet 
Sweeping the filth of a dirty street; 

But every woman’s claim to ton 
Depends upon 

The team she drives, whether phaeton, 
Landau, or britzka. Hence it’s plain 
That Rose, who was of her toilet vain, 
Should have a team that ought to be 
Equal to any in all Paris! 

“Bring forth the horse!” — The commissaire 
Bowed, and brought Miss Rose a pair 
Leading an equipage rich and rare : 

“Why doth that lovely lady stare?” 

Why ? The tail of the off gray mare 
Is bobbed, — by all that’s good and fair! 

Like the shaving-brushes that soldiers wear, 
Scarcely showing as much back-hair 
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As Tam O’Shanter’s “Meg,”— and there 
Lord knows she’d little enough to spare. 

That stare and frown the Frenchman knew, 

But did, — as well-bred Frenchmen do: 

Raised his shoulders above his crown, 

Joined his thumbs, with the fingers down, 

And said, “Ah Heaven!” — then, “Mademoiselle, 
Delay one minute, and all is well!” 

He went ; returned ; by what good chance 
These things are managed so well in France 
I cannot say, — but he made the sale, 

And the bob-tailed mare had a flowing tail. 

All that is false in this world below 
Betrays itself in a love of show ; 

Indignant Nature hides her lash 

In the purple-black of a dyed mustache; 

The shallowest fop will trip in French, 

The would-be critic will misquote Trench; 

In short, you’re always sure to detect 
A sham in the things folks most affect ; 
Bean-pods are noisiest when dry, 

And you always wink with your weakest eye: 
And that’s the reason the old gray mare 
Forever had her tail in the air, 

With flourishes beyond compare, 

Though every whisk 
Incurred the risk 

Of leaving that sensitive region bare, — 

She did some things that you couldn’t but feel 
She wouldn’t have done had her tail been real. 

Champs Elysees : Time, past five ; 

There go the carriages, — look alive! 

Everything that man can drive, 

Or his inventive skill contrive, — 
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Yankee buggy or English “chay”; 

Dog-cart, droschky, and smart coupe, 

A dhobligeantc quite bulky, 

(French idea of a Yankee sulky;) 

Band in the distance, playing a march, 
Footmen standing stiff as starch; 

Savans, lorettes, deputies, Arch- 
Bishops, and there together range 
Abwj-lieutenants and r<?«/-gardes, (strange 
Way these soldier-chaps make change,) 

Mixed with black-eyed Polish dames, 

With unpronounceable awful names ; 

Laces tremble, and ribbons flout, 

Coachmen wrangle and gendarmes shout, - 
Bless us! what is the row about? 

Ah ! here comes Rosey’s new turn-out ! 

Smart! You bet your life ’twas that! 

Nifty! (short for magnificat) 

Mulberry panels, — heraldic spread, — 

Ebony wheels picked out with red. 

And two gray mares that were thoroughbred ; 
No wonder that every dandy’s head 
Was turned by the turn-out, — and ’twas said 
That Caskowhisky (friend of the Czar), 

A very good whip (as Russians are), 

Was tied to Rosey’s triumphal car, 

Entranced, the reader will understand, 

By “ribbons” that graced her head and hand. 

Alas ! the hour you think would crown 
Your highest wishes should let you down! 

Or Fate should turn, by your own mischance, 
Your victor’s car to an ambulance; 

From cloudless heavens her lightnings glance, 
(And these things happen, even in France;) 
And so Miss Rose, as she trotted by, — 

The cynosure of every eye, — 

Bret Harte. II. 1 6 
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Saw to her horror the off mare shy, — 
Flourish her tail so exceeding high 
That, disregarding the closest tie, 
And without giving a reason why. 

She flung that tail so free and frisky 
Off in the face of Caskowhisky ! 

Excuses, blushes, smiles: in fine, 
End of the pony’s tail, and mine ! 
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This is the tale that the Chronicle 
Tells of the wonderful miracle 
Wrought by the pious Padre Serro, 

The very reverend Junipero. 

The Heathen stood on his ancient mound, 
Looking over the desert bound 
Into the distant, hazy south, 

Over the dusty and broad champaign 
Where, with many a gaping mouth, 

And fissure cracked by the fervid drouth, 

For seven months had the wasted plain 
Known no moisture of dew or rain. 

The wells were empty and choked with sand; 
The rivers had perished from the land; 

Only the sea fogs, to and fro, 

Slipped like ghosts of the streams below. 
Deep in its bed lay th,e river’s bones, 
Bleaching in pebbles and milk-white stones. 
And tracked o’er the desert faint and far, 

Its ribs shone bright on each sandy bar. 

Thus they stood as the sun went down 
Over the foot-hills bare and brown ; 

Thus they looked to the South, wherefrom 
The pale-face,, medicine-man should come. 

16* 
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Not in anger, or in strife, 

But to bring — so ran the tale — 

The welcome springs of eternal life, 

The living waters that should not fail. 

Said one, “He will come like Manitou, 
Unseen, unheard, in the falling dew.” 

Said another, “He will come full soon 
Out of the round-faced watery moon.” 

And another said, “He is here!” and lo, — 
Faltering, staggering, feeble and slow, — 

Out from the desert’s blinding heat 
The Padre dropped at the heathen’s feet. 
They stood and gazed for a little space 
Down on his pallid and careworn face. 

And a smile of scorn went round the band 
As they touched alternate with foot and hand 
This mortal waif, that the outer space 
Of dim mysterious sky and sand 
Flung with so little of Christian grace 
Down on their barren, sterile strand. 

Said one to him: “It seems thy god 
Is a very pitiful kind of god; 

He could not shield thine aching eyes 
From the blowing desert sands that rise, 

Nor turn aside from thy old grey head 
The glittering blade that is brandished 
By the sun he set in the heavens high; 

He could not moisten thy lips when dry ; 

The desert fire is in thy brain; 

Thy limbs are racked with the fever-pain: 

If this be the grace he showeth thee 
Who art his servant, what may we, 

Strange to his ways and his commands, 

Seek at his unforgiving hands?” 
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“Drink but this cup,” said the Padre, straight, 

“And thou shalt know w r hose mercy bore 
These aching limbs to your heathen door, 

And purged my soul of its gross estate. 

Drink in His name, and thou shalt see 
The hidden depths of this mystery. 

Drink ! ” and he held the cup. One blow 
From the heathen dashed to the ground below 
The sacred cup that the Padre bore; 

And the thirsty soil drank the precious store 
Of sacramental and holy wine, 

That emblem and consecrated sign 
And blessed symbol of blood divine. 

Then, says the legend (and they who doubt 
The ,same p.s heretics be accurst,) 

From the dry and feverish soil leaped out 
A living fountain ; a well-spring burst 
Over the dusty and broad champaign, 

Over the sandy and sterile plain, 

Till the granite ribs and the milk-white stones 
That lay in the valley — the scattered bones — 

Moved in the river and lived again! 

Such was the wonderful miracle 
Wrought by the cup of wine that fell 
From the hands of the pious Padre Serro, 

The very reverend Junipero. 
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Where the short-legged Esquimaux 
Waddle in the ice and snow, 

And the playful polar bear 
Nips the hunter unaware; 

Where by day they track the ermine, 
And by night another vermin, — 
Segment of the frigid zone, 

Where the temperature alone 
Warms on St. Elias’ cone; 

Polar dock, where Nature sKps 
From the ways her icy ships; 

Land of fox and deer and sable, 
Shore end of our western cable, — 
Let the news that flying goes 
Thrill through all your Arctic floes, 
And reverberate the boast 
From the cliffs of Beechey’s coast, 
Till the tidings, circling round 
Every bay of Norton Sound, 

Throw the vocal tide-wave back 
To the isles of Kodiac. 

Let the stately polar bears 
Waltz around the pole in pairs, 

And the walrus, in his glee, 

Bare his tusk of ivory ; 

While the bold sea unicorn 
Calmly takes an extra horn ; 
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All ye polar skies, reveal your 
Very rarest of parhelia; 

Trip it, all ye merry dancers, 

In the airiest of lancers; 

Slide, ye solemn glaciers, slide, 
One inch farther to the tide, 

Nor in rash precipitation 
Upset Tyndall’s calculation. 

Know you not what fate awaits you, 
Or to whom the future mates you? 
All ye icebergs make salaam, — 

You belong to Uncle Sam! 

On the spot where Eugene Sue 
Led his wretched Wandering Jew, 
Stands a form whose features strike 
Russ and Esquimaux alike. 

He it is whom Skalds of old 
In their Runic rhymes foretold ; 
Lean of flank and lank of jaw, 

See the real Northern Thor! 

See the awful Yankee leering 
Just across the Straits of Behring; 
On the drifted snow, too plain, 
Sinks his fresh tobacco stain 
Just beside the deep inden- 
Tation of his Number 10. 

Leaning on his icy hammer 
Stands the hero of this drama, 

And above the wild-duck’s clamor, 
In his own peculiar grammar, 

With its linguistic disguises, 

Lo , the Arctic prologue rises : 
“Wa’ll, I reckon ’tain’t so bad, 
Seein’ ez ’twas all they had ; 
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True, tne Springs are rather late 
And early Falls predominate; 

But the ice crop ’s pretty sure, 

And the air is kind o’ pure; 

’Taint so very mean a trade, 

When the land is all surveyed. 

There’s a right smart chance for fur-chase 
All along this recent purchase, 

And, unless the stories fail, 

Every fish from cod to whale ; 

Rocks, too; mebbe quartz; let’s see, — 

’T would be strange if there should be, — 
Seems I’ve heerd such stories told ; 

Eh! — why, bless us, — yes, it’s gold!” 

While the blows are falling thick 
From his California pick, 

You may recognize the Thor 
Of the vision that I saw, — 

Freed from legendary glamour. 

See the real magician’s hammer. 
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. TO THE PLIOCENE SKULL. 

A GEOLOGICAL ADDRESS. 


“Speak, O man, less recent! Fragmentary fossil! 
Primal pioneer of pliocene formation, 

Hid in lowest drifts below the earliest stratum 
Of volcanic tufa! 

“Older than the beasts, the oldest Palasotherium ; 

Older than the trees, the oldest Cryptogami; 

Older than the hills, those infantile eruptions 
Of earth’s epidermis ! 

“Eo — Mio — Plio— whatsoe’er the ‘cene’ was 

That those vacant sockets filled with awe and wonder, — 

Whether shores Devonian or Silurian beaches, — 

Tell us thy strange story! 

“Or has the professor slightly antedated 
By some thousand years thy advent on this planet, 

Giving thee an air that’s somewhat better fitted 
For cold-blooded creatures? 

“Wert thou true spectator of that mighty forest 
When above thy head the stately Sigillaria 
Reared its columned trunks in that remote and distant 
Carboniferous epoch? 
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“Tell us of that scene, — the dim and watery woodland 
Songless, silent, hushed, with never bird or insect 
Veiled with spreading fronds and screened with tall club- 
mosses, 

Lycopodiacea, — 

'* * 

“When beside thee walked the solemn Plesiosaurus, 

And around thee crept the festive Ichthyosaurus, 

While from time to time above thee flew and circled 
Cheerful Pterodactyls. 

“Tell us of thy food,— those half-marine refections, 

Crinoids on the shell and Brachipods au nature /, — 

Cuttle-fish to which the . piacvre of Victor Hugo 
Seems a periwinkle. 

“Speak, thou awful vestige of the Earth’s creation, — 
Solitary fragment of remains organic ! 

Tell the wondrous secret of thy past existence, — 

Speak! thou oldest primate!” 

Even as I gazed, a thrill of the maxilla, 

And a lateral movement of the condyloid process, 

With post-pliocene sounds of healthy mastication, 

Ground the teeth together. 

And , from that imperfect dental exhibition, 

Stained with expressed juices of the weed Nicotian, 

Came these hollow accents, blent with softer murmurs 

Of expectoration; 

\ , 

“Which my name is Bowers, and my crust was busted 
Falling down a shaft in Calaveras County, 

But I’d take it kindly if you’d send the pieces 
Home to old Missouri!” 
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O SAY, have you seen at the Willows so green, — 

So charming and rurally true, — 

A singular bird, with a manner absurd, 

Which they call the Australian Emeu? 

Have you 

Ever seen this Australian Emeu? 

It trots all around with its head on the ground, 

Or erects it quite out of your view; 

And the ladies all cry, when its figure they spy, 

O, what a sweet pretty Emeu ! 

Oh! do 

Just look at that lovely Emeu! 

One day to this spot, when the weather was hot, 

Came Matilda Hortense Fortescue; 

And beside her there came a youth of high name, — 
Augustus Florell Montague: 

The two 

Both loved that wild, foreign Emeu. 

/ 

With two loaves of bread then they fed it, instead 
Of the flesh of the white cockatoo, 

Which once was its food in that wild neighborhood ' 
Where ranges the sweet Kangaroo ; 

That too 

Is game for the famous Emeu ! 
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THE BALLAD OF THE EMEU. 


Old saws and gimlets but its appetite whets 
Like the world-famous bark of Peru ; 

There’s nothing so hard that the bird will discard, 
And nothing its taste will eschew, 

That you 

Can give that long-legged Emeu ! 


The time slipped away in this innocent play, 
When up jumped the bold Montague : 
“Where’s that specimen pin that I gayly did win 
In raffle, and gave unto you, 

Fortescue?” 

No word spoke the guilty Emeu! 


“Quick! tell me his name whom thou gavest that same, 
Ere these hands in thy blood I imbrue ! ” 

“Nay, dearest,” she cried, as she clung to his side, 
“I’m innocent as that Emeu!” 

“Adieu!” 

He replied, “Miss M. H. Fortescue!” 


Down she dropped at his feet, all as white as a sheet. 
As wildly he fled from her view; 

He thought ’twas her sin, — for he knew not the pin 
Had been gobbled up by the Emeu ; 

All through 

The voracity of that Emeu ! 
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THE AGED STRANGER. • 

AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


“I was with Grant—” the stranger said; 

Said the farmer, “ Say no more, 

But rest thee here at my cottage porch, 
For thy feet are weary and sore.” 


“I was with Grant — ” the stranger said; 

Said the farmer, “Nay, no more,— 

I prithee sit at my frugal board, 

And eat of my humble store. 


“How fares my boy, — my soldier boy, 

Of the old Ninth Army Corps? 

I warrant he bore him gallantly 
In the smoke and the battle’s roar!” 

“ I know him not,” said the aged man, 
“And, as I remarked before, 

I was with Grant — ” “Nay, nay, I know,” 
Said the farmer, “say no more: 


“ He fell in battle, — I see, alas ! 

Thou’dst smooth these tidings o’er, — 
Nay: speak the truth, whatever it be, 
Though it rend my bosom’s core. 
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“How fell he, — with his face to the foe, 
Upholding the flag he bore? 

O, say not that my boy disgraced 
The uniform that he wore ! ” 


“I cannot tell,” said the aged man, 

“And should have remarked, before, 
That I was with Grant, — in Illinois, — 

Some three years before the war.” 

Then the farmer spake him never a word, 
But beat with his fist full sore 
That aged man, who had worked for Grant 
Some three years before the war. 
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“HOW ARE YOU, SANITARY f” 


Down the picket-guarded lane 

Rolled the comfort-laden wain, 
Cheered by shouts that shook the plain, 
Soldier-like and merry: 

Phrases such as camps may teach, 
Sabre-cuts of Saxon speech, 

Such as “Bully!” “Them’s the peach!” 
“Wade in, Sanitary! ” 


Right and left the caissons drew, 

As the car went lumbering through, 

Quick succeeding in review 
Squadrons military ; 

Sunburnt men with beards like frieze, 
Smooth-faced boys, and cries like these,— 
“U. S. San. Com.” “That’s the cheese!” 
“Pass in. Sanitary!” 


In such cheer it struggled on 
Till the battle front was won, 
Then the car, its journey done, 
Lo! was stationary; 

And where bullets whistling fly, 
Came the sadder, fainter cry, 
“Help us, brothers, ere we die,— 
Save us, Sanitary!” 


“how are you, sanitary?” 


Such the work. The phantom flies, 
Wrapped in battle clouds that rise ; 
But the brave — whose dying eyes, 
Veiled and visionary, 

See the jasper gates swung wide, 
See the parted throng outside — 
Hears the voice to those who ride: 
“Pass in, Sanitary!” 


THE REVEILLE. 


Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 

And of armdd men the hum; 

Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 

Round the quick alarming drum, — - , 

Saying, “Come, 

Freemen, come! 

Ere your heritage be wasted,” said the quick alarming drum. 

“Let me of my heart take counsel: 

War is not of Life the sum; 

Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come?” 

But the drum 
Echoed, “Come! 

Death shall reap the braver harvest,” said the solemn- 
sounding drum. 

“But when won the coming battle, 

What of profit springs therefrom? 

What if conquest, subjugation, 

Even greater ills become?” 

But the drum 
Answered, “Come! 

You must do the sum to prove it,” said the Yankee- answer- 
ing drum. 

Bret Hartt. 11. 1 7 
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THE REVEILLE. 


“What if, ’mid the cannons’ thunder, 

Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 

When my brothers fall around me, 

Should my heart grow cold and numb?” 

But the drum 
Answered “ Come ! 

Better there in death united, than in life a recreant,— come l” 

Thus they answered, — hoping, fearing, 

Some in faith, and doubting some, 

Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 

Said, “My chosen people, come!” 

Then the drum, 

Lo ! was dumb, 

For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered 
“Lord, we come!” 
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OUR PRIVILEGE. 


NOT ours, where battle smoke upcurls, 
And battle dews lie wet, 

To meet the charge that treason hurls 
By sword and bayonet. 

Not ours to guide the fatal scythe 
The fleshless reaper wields; 

The harvest moon looks calmly down 
Upon our peaceful fields. 

The long grass dimples on the hill, 

The pines sing by the sea, 

And Plenty, from her golden hdrn, 

Is pouring far and free. 

O brothers by the farther sea, 

Think still our faith is warm ; 

The same bright flag above us waves 
That swathed our baby form. 

The same red blood that dyes your fields 
Here throbs in patriot pride ; 

The blood that flowed when Lander fell, 
And Baker’s crimson tide. 

And thus apart our hearts keep time 
With every pulse ye feel, 

And Mercy’s ringing gold shall chime 
With Valor’s clashing steel. 
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RELIEVING GUARD, 

T. S. K. OBIIT MARCH 4, 1864. 

Came the Relief. “What, Sentry, ho! 

How passed the night through thy long waking 
“Cold, cheerless, dark, — as may befit 
The hour before the dawn is breaking.” 

“No sight? no sound?” “No; nothing save 
The plover from the marshes calling, 

And in yon Western sky, about 
An hour ago, a Star was falling.” 

“A star? There’s nothing strange in that.” 
“No, nothing; but, above the thicket, 
Somehow it seemed to me that God 
Somewhere had just relieved a picket.” 


“^PARODIES. 


A GEOLOGICAL MADRIGAL. 

AFTER HERRICK. 

I HAVE found out a gift for my fair; 

I know where the fossils abound, 

Where the footprints of Aves declare 
The birds that once walked on the ground; 
O, come, and — in technical speech— 

We’ll walk this Devonian shore, 

Or on some Silurian beach 
We’ll wander, my love, evermore. 

I will show thee the sinuous track 
By the slow-moving annelid made, 

Or the Trilobite that, farther back/ 

In the old Potsdam sandstone was laid 
Thou shalt see, in his Jurassic tomb, 

The Plesiosaurus embalmed ; 

In his Oolitic prime and his bloom, — 
Iguanodon safe and unharmed! 

You wished— I remember it well. 

And I loved you the more for that wish— 
For a perfect cystedian shell 
And a who/e holocephaiic fish, 
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And O, if Earth's strata contains 
In its lowest Silurian drift, 

Or Palaeozoic remains 
The same, — ’tis your lover's free gift! 

Then come, love, and never say nay, 
But calm all your maidenly fears, 
We’ll note, love, in one summer's day 
The record of millions of years; 

And though the Darwinian plan 
Your sensitive feelings may shock, 
We’ll find the beginning of man, — 

Our fossil ancestors in rock ! 
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AFTER EDGAR A. POE. 

The skies they were ashen and sober, 

The streets they were dirty and drear ; 

It was night in the month of October, 

Of my most immemorial year; 

Like the skies I was perfectly sober, 

As I stopped at the mansion of Shear,— 

At the Nightingale, — perfectly sober, 

' And the willowy woodland, down here. 

Here, once in an alley Titanic 
Of Ten-pins,— I roamed with my soul,— 

Of Ten-pins, — with Mary, my soul; 

They were days when my heart was volcanic, 
And impelled me to frequently roll, 

And made me resistlessly roll, 

Till my ten-strikes created a panic 
In the realms of the Boreal pole, 

Till my ten-strikes created a panic 
With the monkey atop of his pole. 

I repeat, I was perfectly sober, 

But my thoughts they were palsied and sear, 
My thoughts were decidedly queer; 

For I knew not the month was October, 

And I marked not the night of the year; 
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I forgot that sweet morceau of Auber 
That the band oft performed down here, 
And I mixed the sweet music of Auber 
With the Nightingale’s music by Shear. 

And now as the night was senescent, 

And star-dials pointed to morn, 

And car-drivers hinted of morn, 

At the end of the path a liquescent 
And bibulous lustre was born ; 

’Twas made by the bar-keeper present, 
Who mixed a duplicate horn, — 

His two hands describing a crescent 
Distinct with a duplicate horn. 

And I said: “This looks perfectly regal. 
For it’s warm, and I know I feel dry, 

I am confident that I feel dry; 

We have come past the emeu and eagle, 
And watched the gay monkey on high; 
Let us drink to the emeu and eagle,— 

To the swan and the monkey on high. 
To the eagle and monkey on high; 

For this bar-keeper will not inveigle, — 
Bully boy with the vitreous eye ; 

He surely would never inveigle, — 

Sweet youth with the crystalline eye.” 

But Mary, uplifting her finger, 

Said, “Sadly this bar I mistrust, — 

I fear that this bar does not trust. 

O hasten! O let us not linger! 

O fly,— let us fly,— ere we must ! ” 

In terror she cried, letting sink her 
Parasol till it trailed in the dust, — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
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Parasol till it trailed in the dust,— 

Till it sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 

Then I pacified Mary and kissed her, 

And tempted her into the room. 

And conquered her scruples and gloom ; 

And we passed to. the end of the vista, 

But were stopped by the warning of doom, — 
By some words that were warning of doom. 

And I said, “What is written, sweet sister, 

At the opposite end of the room?” 

She sobbed, as she answered, “All liquors 
Must be paid for ere leaving the room.” 

Then my heart it grew ashen and sober, 

As the streets were deserted and drear, — 
For my pockets were empty and drear; 

And I cried, “It was surely October, 

On this very night of last year, 

That I journeyed — I journeyed down here, — 
That I brought a fair maiden down here, 

On this night of all nights in the year. 

Ah! to me that inscription is clear; 

Well I know now, I’m perfectly sober, 

Why no longer they credit me here, — 

Well I know now that music of Auber, 

And this Nightingale, kept by one Shear. 
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„ NORTH BEACH. 

AFTER SPENSER. 

Lo ! where the castle of bold Pfeiffer throws 
Its sullen shadow on the rolling tide, — 

No more the home where joy and wealth repose, 

But now where wassailers in cells abide ; 

See yon long quay that stretches far and wide, 

Well known to citizens as wharf of Meiggs; 

There each sweet Sabbath walks in maiden pride 
Then pensive Margaret, and brave Pat, whose legs 
Encased in broadcloth oft keep time with Peg’s. 

Here cometh oft the tender nursery-maid, 

While in her ear her love his tale doth pour; 
Meantime her infant doth her charge evade, 

And rambleth sagely on the sandy shore, 

Till the sly sea-crab, low in ambush laid, 

Seizeth his leg and biteth him full sore. 

Ah me ! what sounds the shuddering echoes bore, 
When his small treble mixed with Ocean’s roar. 

Hard by there stands an ancient hostelrie, 

And at its side a garden, where the bear. 

The stealthy catamount, and coon agree 
To work deceit on all who gather there ; 

And when Augusta — that unconscious fair — 

With nuts and apples plieth Bruin free, 

Lo ! the green parrot claweth her back hair, 

And the gray monkey grabbeth fruits that she 
On her gay bonnet wears, and laugheth loud in glee ! 
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THE LOST TAILS OF MILETUS. 


High on the Thracian hills, half hid in the billows of clover, 

Thyme, and the asphodel blooms, and lulled by Pactolian 
streamlet, 

She of Miletus lay, and beside her an aged satyr 

Scratched his ear with his hoof, and playfully mumbled his 
chestnuts. 

Vainly the Maenid and the Bassarid gambolled about her, 

The free-eyed Bacchante sang, and Pan- the renowned, the 
accomplished — 

Executed his difficult solo. In vain were their gambols and 
dances : 

High o’er the Thracian hills rose the voice of the shepherd, 
ess, wailing. 

“Ai ! for the fleecy flocks, — the meek-nosed, the passionless 
faces ; 

Ai! for the tallow-scented, the straight-tailed, the high- 
stepping; 

Ail for the timid glance, which is that which the rustic, 
sagacious, 

Applies to him who loves but may not declare his pas- 
sion!” 

Her then Zeus answered slow: “O daughter of song and 
sorrow, — 

Hapless tender of sheep,— arise from thy long lamenta- 
tion! 
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THE LOST TAILS OF MILETUS. 


Since thou canst not trust fate, nor behave as becomes a 
Greek maiden, 

Look and behold thy sheep.”— And lo ! they returned to her 
tailless ! ' 
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POEMS FROM 1870 TO 1872. 


GREYPORT LEGEND. 

(1797*) 

They ran through the streets of the seaport town; 
They peered from the decks of the ships that lay: 
The cold sea-fog that came whitening down 
Was never as cold or white as they. 

“Ho, Starbuck and Pinckney and Tenterden! 
Run for your shallops , gather your men, 

Scatter your boats on the lower bay.” 

Good cause for fear! In the thick midday 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier, 

Filled with the children in happy play, 

Parted its moorings , and drifted clear, — 

Drifted clear beyond the reach or call, — 
Thirteen children they were in all, — 

All adrift in the lower bay! 

Said a hard-faced skipper, “God help us all! 

She will not float till the turning tide ! ” 

Said his wife, “My darling will hear my call, 
Whether in sea or heaven she bide:” 

And she lifted a quavering voice and high, 

Wild and strange as a sea-bird’s cry, 

Till they shuddered and wondered at her side 
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The fog drove down on each laboring crew, 

Veiled each from each and the sky and shore : 

There was not a sound but the breath they drew, 

And the lap of water and creak of oar; 

And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh blown 
O’er leagues of clover and cold gray stone, 

But not from the lips that had gone before. 

They come no more. But they tell the tale, 

That, when fogs are thick on the harbor reef. 

The mackerel fishers shorten sail; 

For the signal they know will bring relief: 

For the voices of children, Still at play 
In a phantom hulk that drifts alway 

Through channels whose waters never fail. 

It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, 

A theme for a poet’s idle page; 

But still, when the mists of doubt prevail, 

And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, 

We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before, 

Drawing the soul to its anchorage. 
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y y<A NEWPORT ROMANCE. 


They say that she died of a broken heart 
(I tell the tale as ’twas told to me); 

But her spirit lives, and her soul is part 
Of this sad old house by the sea. 


Her lover was fickle and fine and French : 

It was nearly a hundred years ago 
When he sailed away from her arms— poor wench — 
With the Admiral Rochambeau. 


1 marvel much what periwigged phrase 
Won the heart of this sentimental Quaker, 

At what golden-laced speech of those modish days 
She listened — the mischief take her! 


But she kept the posies of mignonette 

That he gave; and ever as their bloom failed 
And faded (though with her tears still wet) 

Her youth with their own exhaled. 

Till one night, when the sea-fog wrapped a shroud 
Round spar and spire and tarn and tree. 

Her soul went up on that lifted cloud 
From this sad old house by the sea. 
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And ever since then, when the clock strikes two, 
She walks unbidden from room to room, 

And the air is filled that she passes through 
With a subtle, sad perfume. 

The delicate odor of mignonette, 

The ghost of a dead and gone bouquet, 

Is all that tells of her story; yet 
Could she think of a sweeter way? 

• ••••• 

I sit in the sad old house to-night, — 

Myself a ghost from a farther sea; 

And I trust that this Quaker woman might, 

In courtesy, visit me. 

For the laugh is fled from porch and lawn. 

And the bugle died from the fort on the hill, 

And the twitter of girls on the stairs is gone. 

And the grand piano is still. 


Somewhere in the darkness a clock strikes two; 

And there is no sound in the sad old house. 
But the long veranda dripping with dew, 

And in the wainscot a mouse. 


The light of my study-lamp streams out 
From the library door, but has gone astray 
In the depths of the darkened hall. Small doubt 
But the Quakeress knows the way. 


Was it the trick of a sense o’erwrought 
With outward watching and inward fret? 
But I swear that the air just now was fraught 
With the odor of mignonette ! — 


A NEWPORT ROMANCE. 


I open the window, and seem almost — 

So still lies the ocean — to hear the beat 
Of its Great Gulf artery off the coast. 

And to bask in its tropic heat. 


In my neighbor’s windows the gas-lights flare, ' 
As the dancers swing in a waltz of Strauss ; 

And I wonder now could I fit that air 
To the song of this sad old house. 

And no odor of mignonette there is 

But the breath of morn on the dewy lawn ; 

And mayhap from causes as slight as this 
The quaint old legend is born. 

But the soul of that subtle, sad perfume, 

As the spiced embalmings, they say, outlast 

The mummy laid in his rocky tomb, 

Awakens my buried past. 


And I think of the passion that shook my youth, 
Of its aimless loves and its idle pains, 

And am thankful now for the certain truth 
That only the sweet remains. 


And I hear no rustle of stiff brocade, 

And I see no face at my library door; 

For now that the ghosts of my heart are laid. 
She is viewless forevermore. 


But whether she came as a faint perfume, 

Or whether a spirit in stole of white, 

I feel, as I pass from the darkened room, 

She has been with my soul to-night! 

Bret Harte. II. 1 8 



THE HAWK’S NEST. 


(SIERRAS.) 

*- '* 

We checked our pace,— the red road sharply rounding; "* 
We heard the troubled flow 
Of the dark olive depths of pines, resounding 
A thousand feet below. 

Above the tumult of the canon lifted, 

The gray hawk breathless hung ; 

Or on the hill a winged shadow drifted 
Where furze and thorn-bush clung; 


Or where half-way the mountain side was furrowed 
With many a seam and scar ; 

Or some abandoned tunnel dimly burrowed, — 

A mole-hill seen so far. 


We looked in silence down across the distant 
Unfathomable reach: 

A silence broken by the guide’s consistent 
And realistic speech. 


“Walker of Murphy’s blew a hole through Peters 
For telling him he lied; 

Then up and dusted out of South Hornitos 
Across the long Divide. 
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‘We ran him out of Strong’s, and up through Eden, 
And ’cross the ford below; 

And up this canon (Peters’ brother leadin’), 

And me and Clark and Joe. 

“He fou’t us game: somehow, I disremember 
Jest how the thing kem round; 

Some say ’twas wadding, some a scattered ember 
From fires on the ground. 

“But in one minute all the hill below him 
Was just one sheet of flame; 

Guardin’ the crest, Sam Clark and I called to him. 
And, -well, the dog was game! 

“ He made no sign : the fires of hell were round him, 
The pit of hell below. 

We sat and waited, but never found him; 

And then we turned to go. 


“And then— you see that rock that’s grown so bristly 
With chaparral and tan — 

Suthin’ crep’ out: it might hev been a grizzly, 

It might hev been a man; 


“Suthin’ that howled, and gnashed its teeth, and shouted 
In smoke and dust and flame; 

Suthin’ that sprang into the depths about it, 

Grizzly or man, — but game ! 


“That’s all. Well, yes, it does look rather risky. 
And kinder makes one queer 
And dizzy looking down. A drop of whiskey 
Ain’t a bad thing right here !” 

18* 
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IN THE MISSION GARDEN. 


(1865.) 


FATHER FELIPE. 

I SPEAK not the English well, but Pachita 
She speak for me; is it not so, my Pancha? 

Eh, little rogue? Come, salute me the stranger 

Americano. 


Sir, in my country we sayj, “Where the heart is, 

There live the speech.” Ah ! you not understand? So! 
Pardon an old man, — what you call “ ol fogy,” — 

Padre Felipe! 


Old, Serior, old! just so old as the Mission. 

You see that pear-tree? How old you think, Senor? 
Fifteen year? Twenty? Ah, Senor, just Fifty 

Gone since I plant him! 


You like the wine? It is some at the Mission, 

Made from the grape of the year Eighteen Hundred ; 
All the same time when the earthquake he come to 

San Juan Bautista. 
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But Pancha is twelve, and she is the rose-tree; 

And I am the olive, and this is the garden: 

And Pancha we say; but her name is Francisca, 

Same like her mother. 

Eh, you knew her ? No? Ah! it is a story; 

But 1 speak not, like Pachita, the English: 

So? If I try, you will sit here beside me, 

And shall not laugh, eh? 

\ 

When the American come to the Mission, 

Many arrive at the house of Francisca: 

One, — he was fine man, — he buy the cattle 

Of Jos6 Castro. 


So! he came much, and Francisca she saw him: 

And it was Love, — and a very dry season; 

And the pears bake on the tree,— and the rain come, 

But not Francisca; 


Not for one year; and one night I have walk much 
Under the olive-tree, when comes Francisca: 

Comes to me here, with her child, this Francisca, — 

Under the olive-tree. 


Sir, it was sad; . . . but I speak not the English; 

So! . . . she stay here, and she wait for her husband: 
He come no more, and she sleep on the hillside; 

There stands Pachita. 

Ah! there’s the Angelus. Will you not enter? 

Or shall you walk in the garden with Pancha? 

Go, little rogue — stt — attend to the stranger. 

Adios, Senor. 
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PACHITA {briskly). 

So, he’s been telling that yarn about mother! 

Bless you, he tells it to every stranger: 

Folks about yer say the old man’s my father; 

What’s your opinion? 
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THE OLD MAJOR EXPLAINS. 

(RE-UNION ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, I2TH MAY, 1 87 1.) 

“Well, you see, the fact is, Colonel, I don’t know as I can 
come: 

Eor the farm is not half planted, and there’s work to do at 
home; 

And my leg is getting troublesome, — it laid me up last fall, 

And the doctors, they have cut and hacked, and never 
found the ball. 

“And then, for an old man like me, it’s not exactly right, 

This kind o’ playing soldier with no enemy in sight. 

‘The Union,’— that was well enough way up to ’66; 

But this ‘ Re-Union,’ maybe now it’s mixed with politics? 

“No? Well, you understand it best; but then, you see, my 
lad, 

I’m deacon now, and some might think that the example’s 
bad. 

And week from next is Conference. . . . You said the 12 th 
of May? 

Why, that’s the day we broke their line at Spottsyl- 
van-i-a! 

“Hot work; eh, Colonel, wasn’t it? Ye mind that narrow 
front : 

They called it the ‘Death-Angle!’ Well, well, my lad, we 
won’t 
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Fight that old battle over now : I only meant to say 

I really can’t engage to come upon the 12th of May. 

“How’s Thompson? What! will he be there? Well, now, 
I want to know ! 

The first man in the rebel works! they called him ‘Swearing 
Joe:’ 

A wild young fellow, sir, I fear the rascal was; but then — 

Well, short of heaven, there wa’n’t a place he dursn’t lead 
his men. 

“And Dick, you say, is coming too. And Billy? ah! it’s 
true 

We buried him at Gettysburg: I mind the spot; do you? 

A little field below the hill, — it must be green this May; 

Perhaps that’s why the fields about bring him to me to- 
day. 

“Well, well, excuse me, Colonel! but there are some things 
that drop 

The tail-board out one’s feelings; and the only way’s to 
stop. 

So they want to see the old man; ah, the rascals! do they, 
eh? 

Well, I’ve business down in Boston about the 12th of 
May.” 
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GRANDMOTHER TENTERDEN. 


(Massachusetts Shore, 1800.) 


I mind it was but yesterday, — 
The sun was dim, the air was chill; 
Below the town, below the hill, 

The sails of my son’s ship did fill, — 
My Jacob, who was cast away. 


He said, “God keep you, mother dear,” 
But did not turn to kiss his wife; 

They had some foolish, idle strife; 

Her tongue was like a two-edged knife, 
And he was proud as any peer. 


Howbeit that night I took no note 
Of sea nor sky, /or all was drear; 

I marked not that the hills looked near, 

Nor that the moon, though curved and clear, 
Through curd-like scud did drive and float. 


For with my darling went the joy 
Of autumn woods and meadows brown ; 
I came to hate the little town; 

It seemed as if the sun went down 
With him, my only darling boy. 
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It was the middle of the night, 

The wind it shifted west-by-south; 

It piled high up the harbor mouth; 

The marshes, black with summer drouth, 
Were all abroad with sea-foam white. 

It was the middle of the night, — 

The sea upon the garden leapt, 

And my son’s wife in quiet slept, 

And I, his mother, waked and wept, 

When lo ! there came a sudden light. 

And there he stood! his seaman’s dress 
All wet and dripping seemed to be; 

The pale blue fires of the sea 
Dripped from his garments constantly, — 

1 could not speak through cowardness. 


“I come through night and storm,” he said; 
“Through storm and night and death,” said he, 
“To kiss my wife, if it so be 
That strife still holds ’twixt her and me, 

For all beyond is Peace,” he said. 


“The sea is His, and he who sent 
The wind and wave can soothe their strife; 
And brief and foolish is our life.” 

He stooped and kissed his sleeping wife, 
Then sighed, and, like a dream, he went. 

Now, when my darling kissed not me, 
But her — his wife — who did not wake, 

My heart within me seemed to break; 

I swore a vow ! nor thenceforth spake 
Of what my clearer eyes did see. 
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And when the slow weeks brought him not, 
Somehow we spake of aught beside; 

For she, — her hope upheld her pride; 

And I, — in me all hope had died, 

And my son passed as if forgot. 

It was about the next spring-tide, 

She pined and faded where she stood; 

Yet spake no word of ill or good; 

She had the hard, cold Edwards’ blood 
In all her veins, — and so she died. 

One time I thought, before she passed, 

To give her peace, but ere I spake 
Methought , 11 He will be first to break 
The news in Heaven,” and for his sake 
I held mine back until the last. 

And here I sit, nor care to roam; 

I only wait to hear his call; 

I doubt not that this day, next fall, 

Shall see me safe in port ; where all 
And every ship at last comes home. 

And you have sailed the Spanish main, 

And knew my Jacob? . . . Eh! Mercy! 

Ah God of wisdom! hath the sea 
Yielded its dead to humble me! 

My boy! . . . my Jacob . . . Turn again! 
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(War of the Rebellion, 1864.) 

No, I won’t— thar, now, so ! And it ain’t nothin’, — no ! 
And thar’s nary to tell that you folks yer don’t know; 
And it’s “Belle, tell us, do!” and it’s “Belle, is it true?” 
And “Wot’s this yer yarn of the Major and you?” 

Till I’m sick of it all, — so I am, but I s’pose 

Thet is nothin’ to you Well then, listen! yer goes: 

It was after the fight, and around us all night 
Thar was poppin’ and shootin’ a powerful sight; 

And the niggers had fled, and Aunt Chlo’ was abed, 

And Pinky and Milly were hid in the shed; 

And I ran out at daybreak and nothin’ was nigh 
But the growlin’ of cannon low down in the sky. 

And I saw not a thing as I ran to the spring, 

But a splintered fence rail and a broken-down swing, 
And a bird said “Kerchee!” as it sat on a tree, 

As if it was lonesome and glad to see me; 

And I filled up my pail and was risin’ to go, 

When up comes the Major a canterin’ slow. 

When he saw me he drew in his reins, and then threw 
On the gate-post his bridle, and — what does he do 
But come down where I sat; and he lifted his hat. 

And he says — well, thar ain’t any need to tell that — 
’Twas some foolishness, sure, 'but it ’mounted to this, 
Thet he asked for a drink, and he wanted — a kiss. 
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Then I said (I was mad), “For the water, my lad, 

You’re too big and must stoop; for a kiss, it’s as bad — 

You ain’t near big enough.” And I turned in a huff, 

When that Major he laid his white hand on my cuff, 

And he says, “You’re a trump! Take my pistol, don’t fear! 
But shoot the next man that insults you, my dear.” 

Then he stooped to the pool, very quiet and cool, 

Leavin’ me with that pistol stuck there like a fool, 

When tliar flashed on my sight, a quick glimmer of light 
From the top of the little stone-fence on the right, 

And I knew ’twas a rifle, and back of it all 
Rose the face of that bushwhacker, Cherokee flail! 

Then I felt in my dread that the moment the head 
Of the Major was lifted, the Major was dead; 

And I stood still and white, but Lord! gals, in spite 
Of my care, that derned pistol went off in my fright! 

Went off— true as Gospil! — and strangest of all 
It actooally injured that Cherokee Hall. 

Thet’s all — now, go long. Yes, some folks thinks it’s wrong. 
And thar’s some wants to know to what side I belong; 

But I says, “Served him right!” and I go, all my might, 

In love or in war, for a fair, stand-up fight; 

And as for the Major— sho! gals, don’t you know 
Thet — Lord! — thar’s his step in the garden below. 
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(Presidio de San Francisco.) 
1800. 


1. 

Looking seaward, o'er the sand hills stands the fortress, 
old and quaint, 

By the San Francisco friars lifted to their patron saint, — 

Sponsor to that wondrous city, now apostate to the creed, 

On whose youthful walls the Padre saw the angel’s golden 
reed; 

All its trophies long since scattered, all its blazon brushed 
away. 

And the flag that flies above it but a triumph of to-day. 

Never scar of siege or battle challenges the wandering 
eye,— 

Never breach of warlike onset holds the curious passer-by; 

Only one sweet human fancy interweaves its threads of 
gold 

With the plain and home-spun present, and a love that ne’er 
grows old; 

Only one thing holds its crumbling )valls above the meaner 
dust, — 

Listen to the simple story of a woman’s love and trust. 
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n. 

Count von Resanoflf, the Russian, envoy of the mighty Czar, 
Stood beside the deep embrasures where the brazen cannon 
are. 


He with grave provincial magnates long had held serene 
debate 

On the Treaty of Alliance and the high affairs of state; 

He, from grave provincial magnates, oft had turned to talk 
apart 

With the Comandante’s daughter, on the questions of the 
heart, 

Until points of gravest import yielded slowly, one by one, 

And by Love was consummated what Diplomacy begun ; 

Till beside the deep embrasures , where the brazen cannon 
are, 

He received the two-fold contract for approval of the Czar; 

Till beside the brazen cannon the betrothed bade adieu, 

And, from sally port and gateway, North the Russian eagles 
flew. 


III. 

Long beside the deep embrasures, where the brazen cannon 
are, 

Did they wait the promised bridegroom and the answer of 
the Czar; 

Day by day on wall and bastion beat the hollow empty 
breeze, — 9 

Day by day the sunlight glittered on the vacant, smiling 
seas; 
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Week by week the near hills whitened in their dusty leather 
cloaks, — 

Week by week the far hills darkened from the fringing plain 
of oaks ; 

Till the rains came, and far-breaking, on the fierce south- 
wester tost, 

Dashed the whole long coast with color, and then vanished 
and were lost. 

So each year the seasons shifted ; wet and warm and drear 
and dry; 

Half a year of clouds and flowers,— half a year of dustand sky. 

Still it brought no ship nor message,— brought no tidings ill 
or meet 

For the statesmanlike Commander, for the daughter fair 
and sweet. 

Yet she heard the varying message, voiceless to all ears 
beside: 

“He will come/’ the flowers w-hispered; “Come no more,” 
the dry hills sighed. 

Still she found 1 him with the waters lifted by the morning 
breeze, — 

Still she lost him with the folding of the great white-tented 
seas; 

Until hollows chased the dimples from her cheeks of olive 
brown, 

And at times a swift, shy moisture dragged the long sweet 
lashes down; 

Or the small mouth curved and quivgred as for some denied 
caress, 

And the fair young brow was knitted in an infantine distress. 
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Then the grim Commander, pacing where the brazen cannon 
are, 

Comforted the maid with proverbs,— wisdom gathered from 
afar; 

Bits of ancient observation by his fathers garnered, each 

As a pebble worn and polished in the current of his speech : 

“‘Those who wait the coming rider travel twice as far 
as he’; 

‘ Tired wench and coming butter never did in time agree.’ 

“ ‘He that getteth himself honey, though a clown, he shall 
have flies’; 

‘In the end God grinds the miller’; ‘In the dark the mole 
has eyes.’ 

“ ‘He whose father is Alcalde, of his trial hath no fear,’ — 

And be sure the Count has reasons that will make his con- 
duct clear.” 

Then the voice sententious faltered, and the wisdom it would 
teach 

Lost itself in fondest trifles of his soft Castilian speech; 

And on “Concha,” “Conchitita,” and “Conchita” he would 
dwell 

With the fond reiteration which the Spaniard knows so well. 

So with proverbs and caresses, half in faith and half in doubt, 

Every day some hope was kindled, flickered, faded, and 
went out. 


IV. 

Yearly, down the hillside sweeping, came the stately caval- 
cade, 

Bringing revel to vaquero, joy and comfort to each maid; 
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Bringing days of formal visit, social feast and rustic sport; 

Of bull baiting on the plaza, of love making in the court. 

Vainly then at Concha’s lattice, — vainly as the idle wind 

Rose the thin high Spanish tenor that bespoke the youth 
too kind; 

Vainly, leaning from their saddles, Caballeros, bold and 
fleet, 

Plucked for her the buried chicken from beneath their 
mustang’s feet; 

So in vain the barren hillsides with their gay serapes blazed, 

Blazed and vanished in the dust-cloud that their flying hoofs 
had raised. 

Then the drum called from the rampart, and once more with 
patient mien 

The Commander and his daughter each took up the dull 
routine, — 

Each took up the petty duties of a life apart and lone, 

Till the slow years wrought a music in its dreary monotone. 

V. 

Forty years on w’all and bastion swept the hollow idle 
breeze, 

Since the Russian eagle fluttered from the California seas. 

Jforty years on wall and bastion wrought its slow but sure 
decay ; 

And St. George’s cross was lifted in the port of Monterey. 

And the citadel was lighted, and the hall was gayly drest, 

All to honor Sir George Simpson,- famous traveller and 
guest. 
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Far and near the people gathered to the costly banquet set, 

And exchanged congratulations with the English baronet; 

Till the formal speeches ended, and amidst the laugh and 
wine 

Some one spoke of Concha’s lover, — heedless of the warn- 
ing sign. 

Quickly then cried Sir George Simpson: “Speak no ill of 
him, I pray, 

He is dead. He died, poor fellow, forty years ago this 
day. 

“Died while speeding home to Russia, falling from a frac- 
tious horse. 

Left a sweetheart too, they tell me. Married, 1 suppose, of 
course ! 

“Lives she yet?” A death-like silence fell on banquet, 
guests and hall, 

And a trembling figure rising fixed the awe-struck gaze 
of all. 

Two black eyes in darkened orbits gleamed beneath the 
nun’s white hood; 

Black sei'ge hid the wasted figure, bowed and stricken where 
it stood. 

“Lives she yet?” Sir George repeated. All were hushed 
as Concha drew 

Closer yet her nun’s attire. “Sefior, pardon, she died 
too!” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WONDERFUL SPRING OF SAN JOAQUIN. 


Of all the fountains that poets sing, — 

Crystal, thermal, or mineral spring; 

Ponce cle Leon’s Fount of Youth; 

Wells with bottoms of doubtful truth; 

In short, of all the springs of Time 
That ever were flowing in fact or rhyme, 

That ever were tasted, felt, or seen,— 

There were none like the Spring of San Joaquin. 

.-hi no Domini Eighteen-Seven, 

Father Dominguez (now in heaven, — 

Obiit, Eighteen twenty-seven) 

Found the spring, and found it, too, 

By his mule’s miraculous cast of a shoe ; 

For his beast — a descendant of Balaam’s ass — 
Stopped on the instant, and would not pass. 

• The Padre thought the omen good, 

And bent his lips to the trickling flood ; 

Then — as the chronicles declare, 

On the honest faith of a true believer — 

His cheeks, though wasted, lank, and bare. 

Filled like a withered russet-pear 
In the vacuum of a glass receiver, 
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And the snows that seventy winters bring 
Melted away in that magic spring. 

Such, at least, was the wondrous news 
The Padre brought into Santa Cruz. 

The Church, of course, had its own views 
Of who were worthiest to use 
The magic spring ; but the prior claim 
Fell to the aged, sick, and lame. 

Far and wide the people came : 

Some from the healthful Aptos creek 
Hastened to bring their helpless sick ; 
Even the fishers of rude Soquel 
Suddenly found they were far from well ; 
The brawny dwellers of San Lorenzo 
Said, in fact, they had never been so : 

And all were ailing,— strange to say,— 
From Pescadero to Monterey. 

Over the mountain they poured in 
With leathern bottles, and bags of skin ; 
Through the canons a motley throng 
Trotted, hobbled, and limped along. 

The fathers gazed at the moving scene 
With pious joy and with souls serene; 

And then — a result perhaps foreseen— 
They laid out the Mission of San Joaquin. 

Not in the eyes of Faith alone 
The good effects of the waters shone ; 

But skins grew rosy, eyes waxed clear, 

Of rough vacquero and muleteer; 

Angular forms were rounded out, 

Limbs grew supple, and waists grew stout ; 
And as for the girls,— for miles about 
They had no equal! To this day, 

From Pescadero to Monterey, 
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You’ll still find eyes in which are seen 
The liquid graces of San Joaquin. 

There is a limit to human bliss, 

And the Mission of San Joaquin had this ; 
None went abroad to roam or stay, 

But they fell sick in the queerest way,— 

A singular maladie du pays. 

With gastric symptoms: so they spent 
Their days in a sensuous content ; 

Caring little for things unseen 
Beyond their bowers of living green, — 

Beyond the mountains that lay between 
The world and the Mission of San Joaquin. 

Winter passed, and the summer came: - 
The trunks of madrono all aflame, 

Here and there through the underwood 
Like pillars of fire starkly stood. 

All of the breezy solitude 
Was filled with the spicing of pine and bay 
And resinous odors mixed and blended, 

And dim and ghost-like far away 
The smoke of the burning woods ascended. 
Then of a sudden the mountains swam, 

The rivers piled their floods in a dam 
The ridge above Los Gatos creek 
Arched its spine in a feline fashion; 

The forests waltzed till they grew sick, 

And Nature shook in a speechless passion; 
And, swallowed up in the earthquake’s spleen, 
The wonderful Spring of San Joaquin 
Vanished, and never more was seen! 

Two days passed: the Mission folk 
Out of their rosy dream awoke. 
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Some of them looked a trifle white; 

But that, no doubt, was from earthquake fright. 

Three days: there was sore distress, 

Headache, nausea, giddiness. 

Four days: faintings, tenderness 
Of the mouth and fauces; and in less 
Than one week, — here the story closes ; 

We won’t continue the prognosis,— 

Enough that now no trace is seen 
Of Spring or Mission of San Joaquin. 

MORAL. 

You see the point? Don’t be too quick 
To break bad habits: better stick, 

Like the Mission folk, to your arsenic. 

• ii 
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Sequoia Gigantea. 

I 


Brown foundling of the Western wood, 
Babe of primeval wildernesses! 

Long on my table thou hast stood 
Encounters strange and rude caresses; 
Perchance contented with thy lot, 
Surroundings new and curious faces, 
As though ten centuries were not 
Imprisoned in thy shining cases ! 


Thou bring’st me back the halcyon days 
Of grateful rest; the week of leisure, 

The journey lapped in autumn haze, 

The sweet fatigue that seemed a pleasure, 
The morning ride, the noonday halt. 

The blazing slopes, the red dust rising, 
And then— the dim, brown, columned vault, 
With its cool, damp, sepulchral spicing. 


Once more I see the rocking masts 
That scrape the sky, their only tenant 
The jay-bird that in frolic casts 

From some high yard his broad blue pennant. 
I see the Indian files that keep 
Their places in the dusty heather. 

Their red trunks standing ankle deep 
In moccasins of rusty leather. 
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I see all this, and marvel much 
That thou, sweet woodland waif, art able 
To keep the company of such 
As throng thy friend’s — the poet’s — table: 

The latest spawn the press hath cast, — 

The “modern Pope’s,” “the later Byron’s,” ~ 

Why e’en the best may not outlast 
Thy poor relation, — Semperviretts. 


Thy sire saw the light that shone 
On Mohammed’s uplifted crescent, 

On many a royal gilded throne 
And deed forgotten in the present; 
He saw the age of sacred trees, 

And Druid groves and mystic larches; 
And saw from forest domes like these 
The builder bring his Gothic arches. 


And must thou, foundling, still forego 
Thy heritage and high ambition, 

To lie full lowly and full low, 

Adjusted to thy new condition? 

Not hidden in the drifted snows, 

But under ink-drops idly spattered, 

And leaves ephemeral as those 
That on thy woodland tomb were scattered. 


Yet lie thou there, O friend! and speak 
The moral of thy simple story: 
Though life is all that thoy dost seek, 
And age alone thy crown of glory, — 
Not thine the only germs that fail 
The purpose of their high creation, 

If their poor tenements avail 
For worldly show and ostentation. 
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Last night, above the whistling wind, 

I heard the welcome rain, — 

A fusillade upon the roof, 

A tattoo on the pane : 

The key-hole piped ; the chimney-top 
A warlike trumpet blew; 

Yet, mingling with these sounds of strife, 
A softer voice stole through. 


“Give thanks, O brothers!” said the voice, 
“That He who sent the rains 
Hath spared your fields the scarlet dew 
That drips from patriot veins: 

I’ve seen the grass on Eastern graves 
In brighter verdure rise ; 

But, oh! the rain that gave it life 
Sprang first from *human eyes. 


“I come to wash away no stain 
Upon your wasted lea; 

I raise no banners, save the ones 
The forest waves to me: 

Upon the mountain side, where Spring 
Her farthest picket sets. 

My reveille awakes a host 
Of grassy bayonets. 
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“I visit every humble roof; 

I mingle with the low : 

Only upon the highest peaks 
My blessings fall in snow; 

Until , in tricklings of the stream 
And drainings of the lea, 

My unspent bounty comes at last 
To mingle with the sea.” 


And thus all night, above the wind, 

I heard the welcome rain, — 

A fusillade upon the roof, 

A tattoo on the pane : 

The key-hole piped ; the chimney-top 
A warlike trumpet blew' ; 

But, mingling with these sounds of strite, 
This hymn of peace stole through. 
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(CEMETERY, SAN FRANCISCO. 

This is that hill of awe 
That Persian Sindbad saw,- 
The mount magnetic; 

And on its seaward face, 
Scattered along its base, 

The wrecks prophetic. 

Here come the argosies 
Blown by each idle breeze, 

To and fro shifting; 

Yet to the hill of Fate 
All drawing, soon or late, — 

Day by day drifting; — 

Drifting forever here 
Barks that for many a year 
Braved wind and weather; 
Shallops but yesterday 
Launched on yon shining bay,— 
Drawn all together. 

This is the end of all: 

Sun thyself by the wall, 

O poorer Hindbad ! 

Envy not Sindbad’s fame : 

Here come alike the same, 
Hindbad and Sindbad. 


THE TWO SHIPS. 


As I stand by the cross on the lone mountain’s crest, 
Looking over the ultimate sea, , 

In the gloom of the mountain a ship lies at rest, 

And one sails away from the lea: 

One spreads its white wings on a far-reaching track, 
With pennant and sheet flowing free; 

One hides in the shadow with sails laid aback, — 

The ship that is waiting for me ! 

But lo, in the distance the clouds break away! 

The Gate’s glowing portals I see; 

And I hear from the outgoing ship in the bay 
The song of the sailors in glee : 

So I think of the luminous footprints that bore 
The comfort o’er dark Galilee, 

And wait for the signal to go to the shore, 

To the ship that is waiting for me. 
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FOR THE SANITARY FAIR. 


ct W ho comes?” The sentry’s warning cry 
Rings sharply on the evening air: 

Who comes? The challenge: no reply, 

Yet something motions there. 

A woman, by those graceful folds; 

A soldier, by that martial tread: 
“Advance three paces. Halt! until 
Thy name and rank be said.” 

“My name? Her name, in ancient song, 
Who fearless from Olympus came : 

Look on me ! Mortals know me best 
In battle and in flame.” 

“Enough! I know that clarion voice; 

1 know that gleaming eye and helm; 
Those crimson lips, — and in their dew 
The best blood of the realm. 

“The young, the brave, the good and wise, 
Have fallen in thy curst embrace: 

The juices of the grapes of wrath 
Still stain thy guilty face. 
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“My brother lies in yonder field, 
Face downward to the quiet grass: 
Go back ! he cannot see thee now ; 
But here thou shalt not pass.” 


A crack upon the evening air, 

A wakened echo from the hill : 
The watch-dog on the distant shore 
Gives mouth , and all is still. 


The sentry with his brother lies 
Face downward on the quiet grass; 
And by him, in the pale moonshine, 
A shadow seems to pass. 


No lance or warlike shield it bears: 

A helmet in its pitying hands 
Brings water from the nearest brook, 
To meet his last demands. 


Can this be she of haughty mien, 

The goddess of the sword and shield? 
Ah , yes ! The Grecian poet’s myth 
Sways still each battle-field. 


For not alone that rugged war 

Some grace or charm from beauty gains ; 
But, when the goddess’ work is done, 

The woman’s still remains. 
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In sixteen hundred and forty-one, 

The regular yearly galleon, 

Laden with odorous gums and spice, 

India cottons and India rice, 

And the richest silks of far Cathay, 

Was due at Acapulco Bay. 

Due she was, and over-due, — 

Galleon, merchandise, and crew, 
Creeping along through rain and shine, 
Through the tropics, under the line. 

The trains were waiting outside the walls, 
The wives of sailors thronged the town, 
The traders sat by their empty stalls, 

And the viceroy himself came down; 

The bells in the tower were all a-trip, 

Te Deums were on each father’s lip, 

The limes were ripening in the sun 
For the sick of the coming galleon. 

All in vain. Weeks passed away, 

And yet no galleon saw the bay: 

India goods advanced in price; 

The governor missed his favorite spice; 
The senoritas mourned for sandal, 

And the famous cottons of Coromandel; 
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And some for an absent lover lost, 

And one for a husband, —Donna Julia, 

Wife of the captain, tempest-tossed, 

In circumstances so peculiar: 

Even the fathers, unawares, 

Grumbled a little at their prayers; 

And all along the coast that year 
Votive candles were scarce and dear. 

Never a tear bedims the eye 
That time and patience will not dry; 

Never a lip is curved with pain 
That can’t be kissed into smiles again: 

And these same truths, as far as I know, 

Obtained on the coast of Mexico 
More than two hundred years ago, 

In sixteen hundred and fifty-one, — 

Ten years after the deed was done, — 

And folks had forgotten the galleon: 

The divers plunged in the Gulf for pearls, 

White as the teeth of the Indian girls ; 

The traders sat by their full bazaars ; 

The mules with many a weary load, 

And oxen, dragging their creaking cars, 

Came and went on the mountain road. 

Where was the galleon all this while: 

Wrecked on some lonely coral isle? 

Burnt by the roving sea-marauders, 

Or sailing north under secret orders? 

Had she found the Anian passage famed, 

By lying Moldonado claimed, 

And sailed through the sixty-fifth degree 
Direct to the North Atlantic sea? 

Or had she found the “River of Kings,” 

Of which De Fonte told such strange things 
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In sixteen forty? Never a sign, 

East or West or under the line, 

They saw of the missing galleon; 

Never a sail or plank or chip, 

They found of the long-lost treasure-ship, 

Or enough to build a tale upon. 

But when she was lost, and where and how, 

Are the facts we’re coming to just now. 

Take, if you please, the chart of that day 
Published at Madrid, — por el Rey; 

Look for a spot in the old South Sea, 

The hundred and eightieth degree 
Longitude, west of Madrid : there, 

Under the equatorial glare, 

Just where the East and West are one, 

You’ll find the missing galleon, — 

You’ll find the “San Gregorio,” yet 
Riding the seas, with sails all set, 

Fresh as upon the very day 
She sailed from Acapulco Bay. 

How did she get there? What strange spell 
Kept her two hundred years so well, 

Free from decay and mortal taint? 

What? but the prayers of a patron saint! 

A hundred leagues from Manilla town, 

The “San Gregorio’s” helm came down; 

Round she went on her heel, and not 

A cable’s length from a galliot 

That rocked on the waters, just abreast 

Of the galleon’s course, which was west-sou-west. 

Then said the galleon’s commandante, 

General Pedro Sobriente 

(That was his rank on land and main, 

A regular custom of Old Spain), 
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“My pilot is dead of scurvy: may 
I ask the longitude, time, and day?” 

The first two given and compared; 

The third, — the commandante stared ! 

“The first of June? I make it second.” 

Said the stranger, “Then you’ve wrongly-reckoned; 

I make it first: as you came this way, 

You should have lost — d’ye see — a day; 

Lost a day, as plainly see. 

On the hundred and eightieth degree.” 

“Lost a day?” “Yes: if not rude, 

When did you make east longitude?” 

“On the ninth of May, — our patron’s day.” 

“On the ninth? — you had no ninth of May! 

Eighth and tenth was there; but stay” — 

Too late; for the galleon bore away. 

Lost was the day they should have kept, 

Lost unheeded and lost unwept; 

Lost in a way that made search vain, 

Lost in the trackless and boundless main; 

Lost like the day of Job’s awful curse, 

In his third chapter, third and fourth verse ; 

Wrecked was their patron’s only day, — 

What would the holy fathers say? 

Said the Fray Antonio Estavan, 

The galleon’s chaplain, — a learned man, — 

“Nothing is lost that you can regain: 

And the way to look for a thing is plain 
To go where you lost it, back again. 

Back with your galleon till you see 
The hundred and eightieth degree. 

Wait till the rolling year goes round, 

And there will the missing day be found ; 

For you’ll find — if computation’s true — 

That sailing east will give to you 

20 * 
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Not only one ninth of May, but two, — 

One for the good saint’s present cheer, 

And one for the day we lost last year.” 

Back to the spot sailed the galleon ; 

Where, for a twelve-month, off and on 
The hundred and eightieth degree, 

She rose and fell on a tropic sea: 

But lo ! when it came to the ninth of May, 

All of a sudden becalmed she lay 
One degree from that fatal spot, 

Without the power to move a knot; 

And of course the moment she lost her way 
Gone was her chance to save that day. 

To cut a lengthening story short, 

She never saved it. Made the sport 
Of evil spirits and baffling wind, 

She was always before or just behind, 

One day too soon, or one day too late, 

And the sun, meanwhile, would never wait: 
She had two eighths, as she idly lay, 

Two tenths, but never a ninth of May; 

And there she rides through two hundred years 
Of dreary penance and anxious fears : 

Yet through the grace of the saint she served, 
Captain and crew are still preserved. 

By a computation that still holds good, 

Made by the Holy Brotherhood, 

The “San Gregorio” will cross that line 
In nineteen hundred and thirty-nine : 

Just three hundred years to a day 
From the time she lost the ninth of May. 

And the folk in Acapulco town, 

Over the waters, looking down, 
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Will see in the glow of the setting sun 
The sails of the missing galleon, 

And the royal standard of Philip Key; 

The gleaming mast and glistening spar, 

As she nears the surf of the outer bar. 

A Te Deurn sung on her crowded deck, 

An odor of spice along the shore, 

A crash , a cry from a shattered wreck, — 

And the yearly galleon sails no more, 

In or out of the olden bay; 

For the blessed patron has found his day. 


Such is the legend. Hear this truth: 
Over the trackless past, somewhere, 
Lie the lost days of our tropic youth, 
Only regained by faith and prayer, 
Only recalled by prayer and plaint : 
Each lost day has its patron saint! 
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A SECOND REVIEW OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


I read last night of the Grand Review 
In Washington’s chiefest avenue, — 

Two Hundred Thousand men in blue, 

I think they said was the number,— 
Till I seemed to hear their trampling feet, 
The bugle blast and the drum’s quick beat, 
The clatter of hoofs in the stony street, 

The cheers of people who came to greet, 
And the thousand details that to repeat 
Would only my verse encumber,— 

Till I fell in a reverie, sad and sweet, 

And then to a fitful slumber. 


When, lo! in a vision I seemed to stand 
In the lonely Capitol. On each hand 
Far stretched the portico, dim and grand 
Its columns ranged like a martial band 
Of sheeted spectres, whom some command 
Had called to a last reviewing. 

And the streets of the city were white and bare; 
No footfall echoed across the square; 

But out of the misty midnight air 
I heard in the distance a trumpet blare, 

And the wandering night-winds seemed to bear 
The sound of a far tattooing. 
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Then I held my breath with fear and dread ; 
For into the square, with a brazen tread, 
There rode a figure whose stately head 
O’erlooked the review that morning, 
That never bowed from its firm-set seat 
When the living column passed its feet, 

Yet now rode steadily up the street 
To the phantom bugle’s warning: 


Till it reached the Capitol square, and wheeled, 
And there in the moonlight stood revealed 
A well-known form that in State and field 
Had led our patriot sires; 

Whose face was turned to the sleeping camp. 
Afar through the river’s fog and damp, 

That showed no flicker, nor waning lamp, 

Nor wasted bivouac fires. 


And I saw a phantom army come, 
With hever a sound of fife or drum, 
But keeping time to a throbbing hum 
Of wailing and lamentation : 

The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 
Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, 
The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the nation. 


And there came the nameless dead, — the men 
Who perished in fever swamp and fen, 

The slowly-starved of the prison-pen; 

And, marching beside the others, 

Came the dusky martyrs of Pillow’s fight, 

With limbs enfranchised and bearing bright; 

I thought — perhaps ’twas the pale moonlight — 
They looked as white as their brothers ! 
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And so all night marched the Nation’s dead 
With never a banner above them spread, 

Nor a badge, nor a motto brandished; 

No mark — save the bare uncovered head 
Of the silent bronze Reviewer; 

With never an arch save the vaulted sky; 

With never a flower save those that lie 
On the distant graves — for love could buy 
No gift that was purer or truer. 


So all night long swept the strange array, 

So all night long till the morning gray 
I watched for one who had passed away, 
With a reverent awe and wonder, — 

Till a blue cap waved in the lengthening line, 
And I knew that one who was kin of mine 
Had come; and I spake — and lo! that sign 
Awakened me from my slumber. - 
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THE STAGE-DRIVER’S STORY. 


It was the stage-driver’s story, as he stood with his back to 
the wheelers, 

Quietly flecking his whip, and turning his quid of to- 
bacco; 

While on the dusty road, and blent with the rays of the 
moonlight, 

We saw the long curl of his lash and the juice of tobacco 
descending. 


“Danger! Sir, I believe you, — indeed, I may say on that 
subject, 

You your existence might put to the hazard and turn of a 
wager. 

I have seen danger? Oh, no! not me, sir, indeed, I assure 
you: 

’Twas only the man with the dog that is sitting alone in yon 
wagon. 


It was the Geiger Grade, a mile and a half from the sum- 
mit: 

Black as your hat was the nighty and never a star in the 
heavens. 

Thundering down the grade, the gravel and stones we sent 
flying 

Over the precipice side,— a thousand feet plumb to the 
Uottom. 
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Half-way down the grade I felt, sir, a thrilling and creak- 
ing, 

Then a lurch to one side, as we hung on the bank of the 
canon; 

Then, looking up the road, I saw, in the distance behind 
me, 

The off hind wheel of the coach just loosed from its axle, 
and following. 


One glance alone I gave, then gathered together my rib- 
bons, 

Shouted, and flung them, outspread, on the straining necks 
of my cattle ; 

Screamed at the top of my voice, and lashed the air in my 
frenzy, 

While down the Geiger Grade, on three wheels, the vehicle 
thundered. 


Speed was our only chance, when again came the ominous 
rattle : 

Crack, and another wheel slipped away, and was lost in the 
darkness. 

Two only now were left; yet such was our fearful momen- 
tum, 

Upright, erect, and sustained on two wheels, the vehicle 
thundered. 


As some huge bowlder, unloosed from its rocky shelf on the 
mountain. 

Drives before it the hare and the timorous squirrel, far- 
leaping, 

So down the Geiger Grade rushed the Pioneer coach, and 
before it 

Leaped the wild horses, and shrieked in advance of the 
danger impending. « 
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But to be brief in my tale. Again, ere we came to the 
level, 

Slipped from its axle a wheel; so that, to be plain in my 
statement, 

A matter of twelve hundred yards or more, as the distance 
may be, 

We travelled upon one wheel, until we drove up to the 
station. 


Then, sir, we sank in a heap; but, picking myself from the 
ruins, 

I heard a noise up the grade; and looking, I saw in the 
distance 

The three wheels following still, like moons on the horizon 
whirling, 

Till, circling, they gracefully sank on the road at the side 
of the station. 


This is my story, sir; a trifle, indeed, I assure you. 

Much more, perchance, might be said; but I hold him, of 
all men, most lightly 

Who swerves from the truth in his tale — No, thank you — 
Well, since you are pressing. 

Perhaps I don’t care if I do ; you may give me the same, 
Jim,— no sugar.” 
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CALIFORNIA MADRIGAL. 

ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


Oh COME, my beloved! from thy winter abode. 

From thy home on the Yuba, thy ranch overflowed; 
For the waters have fallen, the winter has fled, 

And the river once more has returned to its bed. 

Oh, mark how the spring in its beauty is near ! 

How the fences and tides once more re-appear! 

How soft lies the mud on the banks of yon slough 
By the hole in the levee the waters broke through! 

All Nature, dear Chloris, is blooming to greet 
The glance of your eye, and the tread of your feet; 
For the trails are all open, the roads are all free. 

And the highwayman’s whistle is heard on the lea. 

Again swings the lash on the high mountain trail, 

And the pipe of the packer is scenting the gale ; 

The oath and the jest ringing high o’er the plain, 
Where the smut is not always confined to the grain. 

Once more glares the sunlight on awning and roof, 
Once more the red clay’s pulverized by the hoof, 

Once more the dust powders the “outsides” with red, 
Once more at the station the whiskey is spread. 
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Then fly with me, love, ere the summer’s begun, 

And the mercury mounts to one hundred and one ; 

Ere the grass now so green shall be withered and sear, 
In the spring that obtains but one month in the year. 
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THE LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 


Beetling walls with ivy grown, 
Frowning heights of mossy stone; 
Turret, with its flaunting flag 
Flung from battleraented crag; 
Dungeon-keep and fortalice 
Looking down a precipice 
O’er the darkly glancing wave 
By the Lurline-haunted cave ; 

Robber haunt and maiden bower, 
Home of Love and Crime and Power, — 
That’s the scenery, in fine, 

Of the Legends of the Rhine. 

One bold baron, double-dyed 
Bigamist and parricide, 

And, as most the stories run, 

Partner of the Evil One; 

Injured innocence in white, 

Fair but idiotic quite, 

Wringing of her lily hand£ ; 

Valor fresh from Paynim lands, 

Abbot ruddy, hermit pale, 

Minstrel fraught with many a tale,— 
Are the actors that combine 
In the Legends of the Rhine. 

Bell-mouthed flagons round a board ; 
Suits of armor, shield, and sword ; 
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Kerchief with its bloody stain; 
Ghosts of the untimely slain; 
Thunder-clap and clanking chain; 
Headsman’s block and shining axe ; 
Thumbscrews, crucifixes, racks; 
Midnight-tolling chapel bell, 

Heard across the gloomy fell, — 
These, and other pleasant facts. 
Are the properties that shine 
In the Legends of the Rhine. 

Maledictions, whispered vows 
Underneath the linden boughs ; 
Murder, bigamy, and theft ; 
Travellers of goods bereft; 

Rapine, pillage, arson, spoil, — 
Every thing but honest toil, 

Are the deeds that best define 
Every Legend of the Rhine. 

That Virtue always meets reward, 
But quicker when it wears a sword ; 
That Providence has special care 
Of gallant knight and lady fair; 
That villains, as a thing of course, 
Are always haunted by remorse, — 
Is the moral, I opine, 

Of the Legends of the Rhine. 
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WHAT THE WOLF REALLY SAID TO LITTLE RED 
RIDING-HOOD. 


Wondering maiden, so puzzled and fair, 

Why dost thou murmur and ponder and stare? 
“Why are my eyelids so open and wild?” — 

Only the -better to see with, my child! 

Only the better and clearer to view 
Cheeks that are rosy, and eyes that are blue. 

Dost thou still wonder, and ask why these arms 
Fill thy soft bosom with tender alarms, 

Swaying so wickedly?— are they misplaced, 
Clasping or shielding some delicate waist : 

Hands whose coarse sinews may fill you with fear 
Only the better protect you, my dear! 

Little Red Riding-Hood, when in the street, 

Why do I press your small hand when we meet? 
Why, when you timidly offered your cheek, 

Why did I sigh, and why didn’t I speak? 

Why, well: you see — if the truth must appear — 
I’m not your grandmother, Riding-Hood, dear! 
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